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T stands in rustic beauty there, Rank herbage clogs each crannied nook, 
Crowning the valley rich and fair, And straggling branches overlook 
And wheel and flume are still. The haunts of rat and owl. 
Dark rafters tilt from wall to floor, It leans beside the mossy way, 


Creaks in the wind the battered door Like some lone friar in hodden-gray : i 
Of the old deserted mill. With earth-averted cowl. 
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Hushed is the clatter which it made, 
And merry forms that round it played 
Have vanished, one by one! 

Yet stands the old, deserted mill 
Breathing its happy memories still 
Of days forever gone. 


Soft, silvery laughter rings around, 

And lovers’ footsteps press the ground 
At eve’s first pearly star ; 

The miller’s carol, blithe and clear, 

Borne on the fragrant breeze I hear 
Echoed o’er woodlands far. 


And through the door-way, once again— 

Like phantoms through a madman’s brain— 
Glide forms of long ago! 

Once more I hear the busy hum 

Of voices, as they go and come, 
Melodiously low. 


Again the stream in pure delight 

Leaps to its work with hands of might 
And twirls the ponderous wheel ; 

While every impulse of my youth, 

Each faded joy, in love and truth, 
Again, again I feel! 


All vanishes, like morning mist 

By the warm sunbeams fondly kissed— 
However it may be. 

Oh, there are hearts that I have known, 

And they, each hope and passion flown, 
Seem like this mill to me! 


For still the busy hum goes on 
Till each allotted task is done, 
Our passing years to fill. 
And then the waiting flood-gate drops, 
And Death, the miller, kindly stops 
The old, deserted mill ! 
Georce Cooper. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—A MORNING-CALL. 


Great was the rejoicing of the Marks children when, on the day 
after New-Year, the same carriage that had conveyed Miss Tresham 
away drove up to the gate, and Miss Tresham descended, smiling in 
acknowledgment of their eager welcome, but looking decidedly pale 
and worn, as Mrs. Marks at once perceived. 

“ Dissipation don’t agree with you, Miss Katharine,” she said, after 
the first bustle of greeting was over. “I never saw you look so badly. 
You must have danced all last night.” 

“| did,” said Katharine, smiling, “After the tableaux we had a 
sort of fancy ball—that is, all those who had taken part in the éa- 
bleauz were in costume—and day was breaking when I went to bed. 
I wish you had come to the tableaux, Mrs. Marks—they were so 
pretty!” 

“TI thought about it,” said Mrs. Marks, regretfully. “I should 
have liked to have gone; but it was a long drive, and Nelly hada 
cough that sounded a little like croup, so I was afraid to leave her.” 

“ But you might have sent Sara and Katy; they would have en- 
joyed it so much!” 

“They were crazy to go, and I might have sent them if there had 
been anybody to take them. But Richard was tired, and John isn’t 
here, you know.” 
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“ Indeed, I don’t know,” said Katharine, with a start. “Where 
has Mr. Warwick gone?” 

“Gone to take Felix Gordon to school,” answered Mrs. Marks, 
sending her scissors with a sharp snip through the cloth from which 
she was cutting a jacket for one of the boys. “You can’t be more 
surprised than I was, Miss Katharine; for John started off without 
giving anybody a word of warning. It was a queer thing for Mrs. 
Gordon to send the child away—so fond of him as they say she is— 
and it was qveer of John to take him ; but, then, dear me! what isn’t 
queer in this world? I told Richard last night that I shouldn’t be 
surprised if every thing came right at last. You know what I mean; 
I don’t like to mention names before the children.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. But is it likely, do you think?” 

“Tf this don’t look as if it is likely, I wonder what would look 
so? Other people besides me think the same thing. I saw Mrs. 
Sloan yesterday, and she was telling me that Mrs. Gordon—Katy, 
don’t stand there drinking in every word I say; go up-stairs and see 
if Miss Tresham’s room is all ready—that Mrs. Gordon has been going 
to see John at his office of late, and, when a widow does that way, 
you know it is apt to mean something. There are a great many re- 
ports going about; but I know how people talk, and I didn’t pay 
much attention to them till this about Felix came on me like a thun- 
der-clap. Then I couldn’t help believing. I am sure I never ex- 
pected that matters would come to pass so that John could marry 
Pauline Morton—but this is a strange world!” 

“ When will Mr. Warwick be back?” asked Katharine. 

“ Indeed, that’s more than I can tell. He said nothing about it; 
and, since I don’t know where he went, I can’t even calculate when 
he’s likely to be back. He left a note for you, which I was about to 
forget. Let me see—where did I put it?” 

After considerable reflection, Mrs. Marks remembered that she 
had put the note in her work-box, and drew it forth from among the 
spools and tape which filled that receptacle. Katharine, who re- 
strained her impatience as well as she could, took it and opened it. 
This was what Mr. Warwick said: 


“ Dear Miss Tresuam: I find that I am unexpectedly obliged to 
leave home with Felix Gordon. I shall endeavor to return within a 
fortnight. Will you go to see Mrs. Gordon and try to cheer her? 
She is suffering very much. Yours truly, 

“Joun Warwick.” 


“Does he say any thing about when he’s likely to be back?” 
asked Mrs. Marks, who was watching the governess’s face attentively, 
and secretly burning with curiosity to know what her brother had 
written about. 

“ He says he may return within a fortnight,” answered Katharine, 
with her eyes still fastened on the note. Then she held it out. 
“ There it is,” she added ; “you can see for yourself what he says. 
It is not much. I will go and take off my things.” 

While Mrs. Marks eagerly read the note Katharine left the room 
and went up-stairs. She found her chamber carefully arranged for 
her. Every thing looked fresh and bright, the fire was burning, and 
on the table her Christmas presents were laid out in order. It seemed 
like a pleasant.coming home, and gave her a sense of rest and relief 
after the gay dissipations of Annesdale. At another time she might 
have thought a little regretfully of all that was going on at the latter 
place; of how Mr. Langdon was just then throwing.a great deal of 
sentimental expression into his voice and eyes as he talked to some 
young lady who sat in the bay-window where she had herself sat yes- 
terday; of how Miss Lester was playing billiards with Mr. Talcott ; 
how Mrs. French was entertaining a lively group with disquisitions on 
private theatricals; and how the same people were loitering in the 
same places and saying the same things as on every day while she 
had been there. The habits of society are much the same on a small 
or on a large scale all the world over. Let a man drop out of his 
circle in Paris, and, even if he has been the brightest star in that 
circle, who misses him? So it is in every circle of every city, village, 
or hamlet, throughout the world. Remain, and you are liked exactly 
according to your deserts ; go, and, whatever those deserts may have 
been, you are forgotten as speedily and as naturally as the events of 
yesterday yield in interest to the events of to-day, Until a cloud 
came over her brightness, Katharine had achieved quite a social suc- 
cess at Annesdale ; but she had sufficient worldly experience to know 
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that already she had sunk beneath the horizon, that others had taken 
her place, and that to-morrow people would even cease to say, “ Miss 
Tresham did this,” or “‘ Miss Tresham did not do that.” At a differ- 
ent moment such a reflection might have cost her a pang; but now 
she was too full of other subjects. Instead of thinking of the fare- 
wells of Messrs. Langdon and Talcott, she thought of Mr. Warwick 
and the note he had left behind. ‘“ What did he mean?” she asked 
herself, and, receiving no satisfactory reply, was still asking, when the 
door opened and Katy rushed in. 

‘Miss Tresham, there’s a gentleman down-stairs, and mamma says 
will you please come down, he wants to see you.” 

Poor Katharine! She had expected this, but not quite so soon— 
not quite so unexpectedly. 

“ Katy,” she said, with a start, “who is it? What is his name?” 

“ He's a strange gentleman,” answered Katy, decidedly. “I don’t 
know what his name is, and mamma didn’t tell me He came here 
once before, though.” ‘ 

“To see me?” 

“ Yes’m, while you was away.” 

“ Amen,” said Katharine, under her breath. She mechanically 
took off her bonnet and shawl, smoothed her hair, and went down- 
stairs. 

In the passage she met Mrs. Marks, evidently much fluttered and 
excited. ‘ 

“A gentleman in the dining-room to see you, Miss Katharine,” she 
said. “I asked him there because there was no fire in the parlor. 
You needn’t be uneasy on my accu=nt,” she added, with a good-na- 
tured smile, “I am going into the kitchen anyhow. They are trying 
out lard again to-day, and I have to see about it. He’s very good- 
looking,” she said, with a significant nod, as she went out of the 
back-door. 

Katharine did not even smile. The conclusion to which Mrs. 
Marks had leaped was absurd enough; but she was not in the humor 
for the absurdity to strike her in a humorous light. On the contrary, 
she felt annoyed when there was no reasonable ground for annoyance. 
These significant looks and smiles jarred on her. 

“ What fools people are!” she thought, with an impatience very 
unusual to her, as she went on and opened the dining-room door. 

St. John was standing with his back to the fire, looking moodily 
down at the hearth-rug when she entered. She saw at once that 
something was wrong with him, and, unfortunately, was in no doubt 
concerning the nature of that something. He looked up when she 
entered, but did not move forward. 

“Well,” he said, “ have you heard the news? Do you know that 
she has sent off the child, and given me the slip ? ” 

“Yes, I know it,” she answered, sitting down in the first chair 


she came to. “But whatcanI do? Why do you come and annoy | 


me?” 

“ That is always the cry !—always, why do I come and annoy you! 
I come because I choose to do so,” said he, angrily; “and because 
you may be able to help me in this business.” 

“In what business? ” 

“In finding out where Felix has been taken.” 

“What is the use of such talk as this,” said she, coldly. “Do 
you suppose I know any thing about it ?—or, if I did, do you suppose 
I would tell you ?” 

“T suppose you can find out, if you choose, for the man who took 
him away lives, I am told, in this very house—and, I suppose that, 
if you don’t choose, you may repent it,” answered he. “I don’t want 
to hear any nonsense, Katharine. This is a matter of life and death 
to me, and I will not be thwarted. You can find out where the child 
has been taken, and you shall do so.” 

“I might show you whether or not I would, if there were any ques- 
tion of finding out,” she answered. “ But there is not. Even his 
own sister does not know where Mr. Warwick has gone.” 

“ She may say she does not—” 

“She says the truth. Don’t think that everybody tells falsehoods, 
St. John.” 

“Everybody tells them when it suits his convenience,” said St. 
John, coolly. “Do you suppose I don’t know the world ?” 

“Your own world—perhaps so.” 

“The world is the same everywhere. If this woman does not 
know, her husband does.” 

“ No—he does not.” 








“Then wait until the man comes back, and get the secret from 
him. What’s the good of being a woman, and a pretty one,” he 
added, with a sneer, “if you can’t do such a thing ?”” 

“You don’t know any thing about Mr. Warwick,” she cried, in- 
dignantly. “ If you did, you would know that no woman in the world 
could make him tell a thing that he wished to keep secret. And I 
would do any thing sooner than ask it of him, St. John, you are 
cruel !” 

“You are a fool!” retorted St. John, shortly. “I think there 
must be something between you and this lawyer,” he went on, looking 
keenly at her. “If that is the case—” 

“TI won’t hear another word!” cried Katharine, losing temper, and 
somewhat dismaying him by the angry light that came into her eyes. 
“You are insulting me—and I wiil not listen to you. If I knew where 
Felix Gordon was this minute, I would die sooner than tell you!” she 
said, passionately. “‘ You may be sure of that,” 

“T think I could make you sorry for it.” 

“T have no doubt you could—but I would not do it!” 

There was silence in the room after this. St. John had not ex- 
pected such a defiance, and it quite astonished him. He drummed on 
his hat for some time, and knitted his brows, as he scowled at the 
girl, who sat before him looking pale and resolute. 

“Upon my word, I had not expected this,” said he, at last. “A 
charmingly affectionate person you are, Katharine, I must say! You'd 
die before you would obtain for me a certain item of information 
about a person who cannot concern you in the least! Will you tell 
me what is the meaning of this sudden interest in Felix Gordon ?” 

“T have no interest. But I will not play the spy at your bidding. 
I owe a debt of gratitude to this place, and these people ; and I do not 
choose to repay it in such a form.” 

“A debt of gratitude for allowing you to come and slave among 
them? Humph! your ideas of a cause for gratitude are singular, to 
say the least. You do owe somebody among them a certain sort of 
gratitude, though,” he went on, with a peculiar smile. “ Pray, what 
do you consider the most unfortunate thing that has befallen you 
lately ?” 

“ Your coming,” she answered, unhesitatingly. 

“T thought so,” said he, coolly. ‘“ Well, you asked me, when we 


first met, how I discovered your place of residence. I did not answer . 


the question then, because it was irrelevant. It is relevant now, and 
I shall answer it with pleasure. First, however, do you know any one 
in a place called Mobile?” 

“ No one.” 

“Have you ever been there ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Well, your address was forwarded to me—but stop! I will tell 
the story in order. There is nothing like method. Read that.” 

He took out a pocket-book, opened it, and drew forth a slip of 
paper which he put into her hand. It was the Zimes advertisement 
that Mrs. Annesley had shown to Adela French. 

“ Have you any idea who inserted that?” he asked, watching her 
face, as she read it. 

Her eyes dilated with astonishment, her face paled until the very 
lips were white, and he was forced to repeat his question, before she 
looked up and answered. 

“Tdea!—no. How should I have? Idid not think there was any 
one in the world who would have done such a thing.” 

“Do you think it was some one here ?” 

“Tt must have been. I have never been anywhere else in Amer- 
ica, and no one who was not or Lagrange could have known any thing 
about the West Indies or Cumberland.” 

“ Those allusions prove that it is some one who knows you?” 

“Yes, it is some one who knows me.” 

“ See if these will enable you to tell who it is.” 

Forth from the pocket-book came two letters, and were placed in 
Katharine’s hand. She took them, as she had taken the advertise- 
ment, and glanced over them with compressed lips. When she fin- 
ished, she laid them down on the table beside her, and looked at St. 
Jobn. 

“T do not know who has written these,” she said. “God forgive 
whoever it was—God grant that they may never have to endure such 
suffering as they have brought on me!” 

“That is cant,” said he. “Of course, you don’t forgive them; 
and, of course, you can tell who the writer was. What, in a small 
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circle like this, not be able to place your finger at once upon the per- 
son! Tell me whom you know, and I will tell you who did it.” 

“T do not know anybody who would have done it.” 

“ That only proves your ignorance of the world. Do you suspect 
me of forging those letters ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then they were certainly written by somebody who knows you, 
and whom you know. Common-sense might show you this. Tell me 
whom you least suspect, and I will tell you who did it.” 

“T cannot tell you. I—St. John, let me alone!” she cried, sud- 
denly, but with an accent of almost heart-rending pathos. “I don’t 
understand any thing! I am heart-sick and weary. Don’t—don’t 
torment me!” 

“You know who wrote those letters,” said St. John, watching her 
with unchanging scrutiny. “If you don’t choose to tell me, well and 
good—I can find out for myself. You will be sorry for this want of 
confidence though, Katharine. I am your best friend.” 

“ May God give me my worst, then!” cried the girl, who was driven 
beyond all power of self-control. 

“T have heard some rumors about you,” pursued the immovable 
St. John. “ It is quite useless to try to deceive me—I should think 
you would have discovered that long before this time. Who was the 
gentleman that was kind enough to show me out of the grounds of 
the house where you were staying the other day ?” 

“T am going,” said Katharine, rising und walking toward the 
door. “If you have only come to torment me as you used to do, I 
will not stay to afford you amusement. I am sick and weary—I am 
going.” ° 

“T shall remain here until you come back, then.” 

“St. John,” cried she, facing round upon bim, “ what is the mean- 
ing of this? You promised me that, after I gave you some money, 
you would go; and you are here yet, to make life a burden to me.” 

“TI made no promises,” said St. John, “and I will make none. 
But I tell you that I will come here every day until you find out—as 
you can, if you choose—where that boy has been taken to. I have 
written to Gordon, and he will come, expecting to find the child here. 
If he is not here—if I cannot put my hand upon him—it will be worse 
than useless to have summoned him.” 

“ Write and tell him so.” 

“No letter would reach him now.” 

Katharine sank back into her chair, and gazed out of the window 
at the desolate garden which had been so fair and smiling on that No- 
vember evening when she first saw Mrs. Gordon’s face. She could 
have cried out upon the cruelty of all this, but where was the use? 
All the tears of Niobe could not have moved the man before her one 

hair’s-breadth from his purpose. The nether millstone is not half so 
hard as the selfish resolution of a selfish nature. While she was still 
sitting in hopeless silence, and St. John was still standing on the 
hearth-rug waiting her reply, there came a stir in the passage outside, 
a movement of feet, a sound of voices, Miss Tresham’s name audibly 
pronounced, and, before Katharine could move forward, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Gordon stood on the threshold ! 


— 
CHAPTER XXIV.—OLD FOES. 


Ir had been a relief to Mrs. Gordon to tell her story to Annesley, 
and the exhaustion consequent upon long and painful emotion had 
made her sleep heavily during that night—the first night after Felix 
had been parted from her. But who can paint the waking—the next 
day—the long watches of the next night? As hour after hour rolled 
by, she endured them in much the same passive fashion as that which 
had so much surprised Morton. But, on the third day, this endurance 
began to give way to restlessness. Babette, who went in and out on 
various pretexts, and watched her anxiously, immediately perceived 
this. She had shortly before been to town on an errand, and she now 
bethought herself of an expedient to interest her mistress. 

“ Madame is not well,” she said, planting herself on the hearth-rug, 
with an air of determination. “Madame is lonely—she should have 
As I was coming home, I met mademoiselle—the young 
Why should not madame 


company. 
lady who comes here with the children. 
send for her? She would cheer her up.” 

“Nobody can cheer me up, Babette,” said Mrs. Gordon, smiling 
faintly. “I am used to trouble, and I can bear it; but, as for cheer— 
that is a different matter. 


Don’t talk of it.” 





“ Madame will be ill, if she is not cheered,” said Babette, obstinate- 
ly. “If madame would only send for the young lady—” 

“Ts it Miss Tresham you are talking about?” asked Mrs. Gordon, 
languidly. “ Did you say that you met her going into town?” 

“A short time ago, madame.” 

“Well, you may send or stay—no, I will go myself. Order the 
carriage.” 

“Madame!” 

“The carriage,” repeated Mrs, Gordon, impatiently. “Don’t you 
see that I must get out of this house or go crazy? I will go into Tal- 
lahoma, and bring Miss Tresham back to stay with me. You are right. 
She will do me good—if anybody can.” 

“But Monsieur St. Jeaa!” cried Babette, who was aghast. “If 
madame goes into town, she may meet him.” 

“ He cannot harm me,” said madame, haughtily, for she could afford 
to be brave now that Felix was safely out of reach. “Go and order 
the carriage.” 

Babette went at once; but, owing to the fact that the horses were 
out on the plantation, and had to be sent for, it was some time before 
the carriage came round. Mrs. Gordon’s fit of restlessness had by 
that time partly subsided, and she was half inclined to give up her in- 
tention, and merely send Babette with a note to bring Katharine. But 
Babette was of the opinion that it would be beneficial for madame to go 
herself, that a breath of the outer air would revive her, and the sight 
of the outer world be good for her. In cases where the mind has too 
long preyed on itself, there is, indeed, no better prescription than this 
—simple as it seems. He must be very far gone in morbid gloom 
whom God’s air, and God's sunshine, and the bright, rejoicing beauty 
of God’s fair earth, cannot comfort, cannot help, cannot draw a little 
out of himself. Beguiled by the persuasions of her faithful attendant, 
Mrs. Gordon at last consented to go. The Frenchwoman put her into 
the carriage, and saw her drive off, with great self-congratulation. It 
is possible that this self-congratulation might have been slightly 
changed if she had only known who it was that her mistress had gone 
to meet. 

On her way to Tallahoma, Mrs. Gordon was a little diverted from 
the subject of her own troubles, by thinking of the pleasure of bring- 
ing Katharine back to Morton House with her. She felt certain that 
Mrs. Marks would not object, for Mr. Warwick’s last words had advised 
something like this, and she thought it probable that he might have 
spoken to his sister on the subject. She liked the girl—liked her 
bright face, her frank bearing, her sunny smile—and she felt that it 
would be a great relief to see her moving about Morton House, and 
lighting up the gloom with ber graceful youth, instead of poor Babette’s 
long face and ready tears. As she was drawing this half-unconscious 
picture, Katharine was going down to meet St. John, with a very pale 
face, and a very heavy heart, making quite a contrast to the girl whom 
Mrs. Gordon had seen last—the girl who even then was pictured in 
Mrs. Gordon’s mind. 

When the carriage drew up before the Marks house, two or three 
children were playing in the yard. They all stopped, and stared open- 
mouthed, as Mrs. Gordon descended. When it was evident that she 
intended to enter the gate, they immediately took flight, and ran full 
tilt to the kitchen—rushing headlong through the door, and very nearly 
tumbling into a pot of boiling lard. 

“ Mamma, here’s a carriage, and a lady coming in!” cried Katy, 
who was first. 

“ Mamma, it’s a lady in black—I think it’s Felix's mother,” panted 
Sara, who was second. 

“ Mamma—lady tummin,” said Nelly, who was last. 

“ A lady in black !—Felix’s mother! Good gracious!” cried Mrs. 
Mark’s. “Run, Letty, and ask her in—in the parlor, mind. [I'll be 
there in a minute. Get away, children, and let me take off this apron. 
Good gracious !—who was to think—” 

While Mrs. Marks was hastily untying her apron, and Letty was 
running full speed to the house, Mrs. Gordon walked up to the front 
door, and was about to knock, when Jack came rushing down-stairs. 
He had been to the school-room to get some string for his kite, and 
was on his way back to the place where he had left that valuable arti- 
cle of property, when he was thus unexpectedly brought face to face 
with a strange lady. Fortunately, he was not at all troubled with diffi- 
dence; so he went forward, and, when Mrs. Gordon asked if Miss 
Tresham was at home, at once responded in the promptest manner 
imaginable: 
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“ Yes’m, Miss Tresham’s at home—she got home a little while ago. 
She’s in the dining-room, I b’lieve.” 

“Can I see her?” 

“Qh, yes’m—walk in. This way, please.” 

His hand was on the lock of the dining-room door, when, enter 
Letty on the scene—panting and almost breathless. 

“ Not that way, Mass Jack,” cried she, eagerly. ‘ Ask the lady in 
the parlor. This way, ma’am.” 

She hurried forward to the parlor-door, and Mrs. Gordon half turned 
to follow her, when Jack, who was always at feud with Letty, asserted 
his superior knowledge. 

“The lady wants to see Miss Tresham,” said he, in a loud voice, 
“and Miss Tresham ain’t in the parlor, she’s in here. There she is, 
now,” he added, triumphantly, as he threw open the door, and revealed 
Katharine, who was sitting almost immediately in front of it. 

Mrs. Gordon saw her, and at once advanced into the room. She 
did not see St. John, who was out of her range of vision, so she began 
speaking, as she crossed the floor. 

“Miss Tresham, I hope you will ce:cuse me—” 

Here she stopped suddenly. Something in Katharine s face startled 
her, and made her look round. Then she saw her companion. 

To describe the change that passed over her would be impossible. 
If she had expected to see him, if she had thought there was even the 
least reason to fear a meeting with him, she would have prepared for 
it—being-a proud woman, and one who would suffer any thing sooner 
than let an enemy read her weakness. But, as it was, she had no time 
for preparation. When she turned and saw that so well-remembered, 
that so bitterly-hated face, it was as if a sudden, brutal blow had been 
dealt to her. She gave a sharp cry, and covered her own face with 
her hands. 

The door was still open, and Jack and Letty were holding an alter- 
cation in the passage, which filled up, strangely enough, the interval 
that followed. 

“Never mind, Mass Jack—I’ll tell mistis. Puttin’ yourself forrard 
when she told me to ask the lady in the parlor!” 

“You mind your own business—I’ll tell mamma myself. The lady 
asked for Miss Tresham, and I wasn’t a-going to show her in the par- 
lor. There ain’t any fire in there, either.” 

This was what came into the room, while Mrs. Gordon clasped her 
hands over her face, St. John stood undecided what to do or say, and 
Katharine felt a despair which bordered closely upon recklessness. 
She could have laughed, or she could have cried ; but, instead of do- 
ing either of the two, she heard, with the odd double consciousness 
that came to her in moments of excitement, the recrimination in the 
passage, and even caught the angry whisk of Letty’s dress as she de- 
parted. 

Nevertheless, Katharine was the first who recovered self-posses- 
sion. Seeing that St. John was about to speak, she silenced him by 
4 glance, and walked up to Mrs. Gordon. 

“Will you let me take you into the other room?” she said, gen- 
tly. “Iam very sorry for—for this.” 

The sound of her voice seemed at once to restore Mrs. Gordon to 
herself. She looked up with a start. Then her whole face changed— 
petrified, as it were—and she drew back, so that not even her dress 
might touch the girl—drew back as she might have drawn back from 
4 scorpion. 

“So it was you!” she said. And her voice was so cold and hard, 
so changed in timbre, that it made Katharine shrink. 

“What was me?” she asked, as the other paused and said no 
more. “I do not understand. What was me?” 

“It was you who gave the clew to my place of refuge,” answered 
Mrs. Gordon, with the same repellent coldness of voice and manner. 
“T see it all now. I was foolish enough to like you—to welcome you 
into my house—to encourage my cousin in his love for you—and you 
gave me this return! Thank you, Miss Tresham—thank you for prov- 
ing to me once more that the wisest person in the world is the person 
who neither gives nor hopes to receive regard.” 

“St. John,” said Katharine, turning round, “do you hear this ? 
Do you stand by and say not one word to exonerate me from such an 

accusation ?” : 

“What can I say?” asked St. John, carelessly. “Mrs. Gordon 
ought to know that she is talking nonsense—that, if you had told me 
@ dozen times over where she was, she had no claim upon you to make 
such an act any thing but natural—But Miss Tresham did not tell 





me,” he added, turning to Mrs. Gordon, “I came here in total igno- 
rance of your having chosen this as a place of residence. After I 
discovered the fact, it was my duty to inform your husband; and that 
duty I fulfilled.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Gordon, addressing Katharine 
with her utmost stateliness of tone and bearing. “I had no right to 
speak to you as I did a moment ago. I am not by nature a patient 
woman, and trouble has tried me severely. I hope you will let this 
plead my excuse. As Mr. St. John said, it is certainly true that I 
have no claim upon you—no right to hope that you would respect 
my unfortunate position sufficiently to refrain from betraying me to— 
to—”’ 

She stopped, gasped slightly, as if threatened with suffocation, and 
her hand went up to her throat. Before Katharine could speak, how- 
ever, she went on: 

“T ought to apologize for this intrusion. When I entered the 
room, I thought you were alone. I came to see you, to ask you to 
return to Morton House with me, to beg you to cheer the solitude 
which Felix’s absence has made so dreary. After this meeting, I shall 
not press that request. I shall only bid you good-morning.” 

She bowed slightly, drew her veil over her face, and turned to 
leave the room—a “grand lady,” unmistakably, and, so far, com- 
manding much the best of the situation. 

But at this point Katharine spoke, her clear, quiet tones seizing 
Mrs. Gordon’s attention, and, almost perforce, arresting Mrs. Gordon’s 
steps, 

“Tf you will allow me, madam, I have a few words to say in my 
defence. It seems that you disbelieve Mr. St. John’s assertion. Will 
you disbelieve mine when I tell you that I did not bring him here, and 
that I knew nothing of his acquaintance with you until he himself in- 
formed me of it?” 

Mrs. Gordon turned, and raised her veil again. The two women 
faced each other for a minute before the elder spoke—spoke with a 
certain quiet contempt in her voice. 

“T confess that your question seems to me unnecessary, Miss 
Tresham. Having granted your right to inform Mr. St. John of my 
place of abode, I can see no reason for uselessly prolonging this dis- 
cussion, Why should it matter to you whether or not I believe you 
to have done so?” 

Katharine flushed at the tone; but she controlled herself, and held 
to her point with steady dignity. 

“ Unnecessary or not, will you be kind enough to answer my ques- 
tion?” 

“Tf you force me to speak, I must answer, then, that I do be- 
lieve it.” 

“In the face of my assertion to the contrary?” 

“Tn the face of any assertion given by any friend of Mr. St. 
John’s,” : 

Hot words leaped to Katharine’s lips; but she held them back. 
Even at this moment she had sufficient strength of will to restrain 
herself—to remember that he who loses temper loses many things 
besides, and that angry rejoinder never yet helped a cause. She had 
a hard fight for self-control; but she fought it bravely, and after a 
minute she was able to command her voice sufficiently to reply. 

“Tam your debtor, Mrs. Gordon, for the first direct insult that 
was ever offered to me in my life. I asked your attention before as a 
courtesy; I demand it now as aright. You have seen fit to charge 
me with falsehood with regard to a matter in which, according to your 
own admission, I should have no reason to deny the truth. I will 
now prove to you that you have done so without a shadow of just 
cause.” . 

She walked across the floor, and took the Zimes advertisement 
from the table where she kad laid it. 

“ Will you read this?” she said, coming back and offering it to 
Mrs. Gordon. 

“T cannot imagine—” began the latter, haughtily. 

“ Read it,” said Katharine, interrupting her with grave resolution. 

So constrained, Mrs. Gordon took the slip of paper and read: 


“Tf the friends or relations of Katharine Tresham, formerly of the 
British West Indies, and lately of Cumberland, England, are desirous 
of knowing her present whereabouts and address, they can obtain this 
information by addressing R. G., Box 1,084, Mobile, Alabama.” 


Having read it, she looked up. 
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“T confess that I do not understand this,” she said. 

“Perhaps these will enable you to do so,” answered Katharine, 
offering the letters in turn. 

The first one which Mrs. Gordon opened—the one which chanced 
to be the last, and in which the writer gave Miss Tresham’s address, 
and asked information concerning her for “personal and family” 
reasons—startled her no little. Her eyes had scarcely fallen on the 
writing before she changed color. -As she read on, her face assumed 
an expréssion which puzzled Katharine. It did not puzzle St. John, 
however. Still master of himself, and quietly biding his time, he 
coolly watched Mrs. Gordon, and coolly arrived at a conclusion. 

“She either knows or strongly suspects who is the writer,” he said 
to himself. “I shall remember that.” 

After Mrs. Gordon finished reading the letter, she stood for some 
time with it in her hand, apparently deep in thought. Then she 
roused herself, and opened the other. She merely klanced over this, 
folded it up, and turned to Katharine. 

“ Miss Tresham,” she said, with formal courtesy, “I apologize. I 
see that you were not the person who brought Mr. St. John to La- 
grange, and I retract my assertion to that effect. Are you satis- 
fied?” 

“TI am satisfied, madam,” answered Katharine, as coldly as her- 
self. 

“ Will you allow me, then, to inquire if you have any idea who in- 
serted this advertisement and wrote these letters ? ” 

“T have not the least idea.” 

Here St. John made a step forward, and was about to speak, when 
Mrs, Marks appeared at the still open door, in her best company dress 
and with her best company smile. 

“IT heard that Mrs. Gordon was here,” said she, advancing into 
the room, “and I could not help coming to—” Here the good woman 
stopped, awed, amazed, by the face that looked at her, overpowered 
by a sudden rush of feeling which swept away all thought of conven- 
tional greeting or conventional compliments. ‘“ O Miss Pauline! It 
can’t be Miss Pauline!” she cried, with an almost pitiful astonish- 
ment in her voice. “I—I—O Mrs. Gordon! excuse me, but such a 
change—” 

“ You, at least, are not changed,” said Mrs. Gordon, extending her 
hand. “The same Bessie Warwick that I knew once—the same Bes- 
sie Warwick, with the same honest face. Will you take me some- 
where—anywhere—so that I can speak to you alone?” she went on, 
much to Mrs. Marks’s surprise. “I am glad to see you; for I have 
something that I should like to say to you.” 

““T—certainly—if you don’t object, I will take you to my own 
room,” said Mrs. Marks, looking in bewildered surprise from Katha- 
rine to St. John, and from St. John to Mrs.Gordon. “TI told Letty to 
make a fire in the parlor; but I don’t expect it is burning yet, and I 
couldn’t ask you to go into the cold. My room is in great confusion, 
for the children make such a litter; but if you wouldn’t mind—” 

“ Anywhere,” said Mrs, Gordon, faintly. Already her excitement 
was ebbing, her strength was failing, and the room was growing black 
before her eyes. “I am ready,” she added. 

She took Mrs. Marks’s arm as a support, and turned to leave the 
room, but before she had made three steps, St. John stood before her 
—barring the only mode of egress. 

“It is quite useless for you to think that you can carry off matters 
in this way with me, Mrs. Gordon,” he said, in a tone of contemptuous 
amusement. “I understand, from various rumors, that you have sent 
Felix away, and that you intend to conceal his place of residence, as 
you have already concealed your own, from his father. Individually, 
I have no right to interfere with your plans; but I think it well to 
inform you that your husband”—she shrank at the word— “ will be 
here in a short time, and that he will use every means to discover the 
child, and to punish, with the utmost rigor of the law, those who have 
aided you in concealing him.” 

“Oh!” cried poor Mrs, Marks, and turned a glance on Mrs. Gor- 
don, as if to say, “ Can this be true?” 

But Mrs. Gordon did not heed the glance. St. John’s tones ana 
words had waked all the fire of combat within her—all the haughty 
spirit of resistance which years of tyranny had failed to subdue. 

“ Tell the man for whom you are acting,” she said, with all languor 
gone from her face, and all weakness from her voice, “ that if he is 
wise, he will spare himself the trouble of coming here; for no human 
power shall ever make me sec him again. Tell him that Felix is safe 





from him; and that those who have the child in charge, are neither 
80 poor nor so weak as to be frightened by threats of any penalty 
which it is in his power to inflict. Tell him, also,” she added, with a 
sudden flash in her eyes that absolutely made St. John recoil a step, 
“ that he had better tuink twice before he comes to seek the sister of 
Alfred Morton in her own home, and among her own kindred. I have 
only to speak, and there are men here who would ask nothing better 
than to take the matter of vengeance into their own hands.” 

“You know your husband, madam,” said St. Joha, quietly. “ You 
know whether such threats as that are likely to influence him.” 

“ As for you,” she went on, with passion so intense that it made 
her whole frame quiver, and her voice rise to that infinite height of 
tragic emotion which only the greatest actors have ever been able to 
imitate, “if I have spared you, it has been because I recognized the 
fact that you are simply a tool, and, consequently, that you are below 
any thing save contempt. But if you trouble me again, I say to you, 
as I said of him, that there are men who would ask nothing better 
than to rid me of you summarily. You will do well to remember 
this!” 

“ If your friends will be kind enough to call on me, madam,” said 
St. John, with superb coolness, “I shall be happy to receive them. 
I can make them accountable for the words you have just addressed to 
me, because I have endeavored, as your husband’s friend, to serve his 
interests.” 

“My dear Mrs. Gordon, let-—let me take you to my room,” said 
Mrs. Marks, breaking in here with a half-bewildered tone of expostu- 
lation. ‘“I—had no idea of any thing like this, or I should not have 
come in. If this gentleman will move aside—” 

The gentleman moved aside in acknowledgment of this request ; 
but Mrs. Gordon stood still—the glow was yet on her face, and it was 
evident that she had yet something to say. This time she addressed 
herself to Mrs. Marks : 

“T wished to speak to you in private,” she said; “ but it is not 
worth while. The warning which I desired to give you—which it is 
my duty to give you—had better be spoken in the presence of the 
person against whom it is directed. I find Mr. St. John apparently 
at home in your house. I do not know how long this has been the 
case, nor how long it is likely to continue ; but I warn you that, if you 
were aware of his real character, he would not remain within your 
doors five minutes. I speak of this character, because I know it to 
my cost. He is the unprincipled instrument of another man whom it 
is my misfortune to call my husband. Miss Tresham has sufficiently 
shown that she has some close connection with him. What that con- 
nection is, it does not concern me to inquire. Whether or not it con- 
cerns you, is a matter which I leave for yourself to decide.” . 

“Miss Katharine!” cried Mrs. Marks, with one great culminating 
gasp of astonishment. She turned and looked at her governess with 
an air of appeal. Plainly she meant to say, “ Answer for yourself.” 

But, as it chanced, Mrs. Gordon’s last words had tried Katharine’s 
patience to its utmost limit. She had, so far, curbed herself steadily 
—wonderfully, in fact, considering how much she had borne before 
Mrs. Gordon’s entrance, and how much she had been called upon to 
endure since then—but the last tones of scorn roused her as she had 
not been roused before. She answered Mrs. Marks’s looks, therefore, 
by a few haughty words. 

“Mrs, Gordon is perfectly right,” she said. “ My connection 
with Mr. St. John does not concern her in the least. I decline to ex- 
plain it in her presence.” 

Mrs. Gordon showed her appreciation of this reply with admirable 
temper and dignity. 

“Miss Tresham reminds me that I have not yet said good-morn- 
ing,” she remarked. “ Will you allow me to say it at once, and to 
add that I shall be glad to see you at Morton House?” 

She shook hands cordially with Mrs. Marks, bowed distantly to 
Katharine, and left the room. Mrs. Marks followed her, and, during 
the few min ites which ensued, St. John was able to say: 

“Was there ever any thing as unlucky as that she should have 
found me here? If you had gone with her, you could have discovered 
every thing.” : 

“You have only yourself to thank that she found you here,” 
Katharine answered. “But, so far as I am concerned, it does not 
matter—I should not have gone with her.” 

“Why not?” 

“You know why not, St. John. I should only have laid myself 
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open to the imputation of doing what you wish me to do, of being 
what you wish me to be—that is, a spy.” 

At this point, Mrs. Marks came back through the passage—hav- 
ing parted with Mrs. Gordon on the front piazza. She saw the dining- 
room door still open, and hesitated a moment. Evidently curiosity 
said, “Enter;” evidently, also, discretion said, “ Pass on ;” and, be- 
tween the two, she stood irresolute. Seeing her irresolution, St. 
John astonished Katharine by stepping forward. 

“ Will you come in, madam?” he asked, “In my own defence, 

and that of Miss Tresham,I should like to say a few words to 
you.” 
‘Mrs, Marks.came in—nowise loath—but Katharine hardly saw her. 
It was now her turn to feel faint and sick—for the room to go round 
in a sort of black mist. Through this mist, she heard St. John speak 
as if he had been a great way off. 

“Since you know Mrs. Gordon, madam, you must be aware that 
she is of a very excitable and impulsive disposition. This fact will 
account for her unprovoked attack on Miss Tresham and on myself. 
I came to this place in ignorance of her being here ; but, as a friend 
of her husband, I could not conceal from him that the wife for whom 
he has been searching all over Europe is in America. One does not 
expect reason from an angry woman; but you heard how unjustly 
she assailed me, on account of this act of disinterested friendship. 
As for Miss Tresham, I will not insult her by offering to—” 

“ But is it really true ¥” asked Mrs. Marks, mercilessly interrupt- 
ing this flow of language. “Is there really no doubt that Mrs. Gordon 
has a husband living ? I—that is, we thought her a widow.” 

“ There is no doubt, madam, that her husband is living, and that 
she left him in the most—” 

Here Katharine rose and came forward. 

“St. John, that is enough,” she said. 
troubles cannot interest Mrs. Marks. Will you go now? 
think I can stand this any longer.” - 

She spoke quietly, but with a certain determination which, almost 
against his will, St. John obeyed. He started, looked at her face, and, 
seeing the resolution of the eyes that met his own, went to the mantel- 
piece for the hat he had left there. 

“T will go, certainly,” he said; “but I must see you again. 
When can that be?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, wearily. 
on Monday, and—” 

“T should like to see you before Monday.” 

“Come when you choose, then—that is, if Mrs. Marks does not 
object.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Marks. “I am always glad for any 
of Miss Katharine’s friends to come to see her, and if Mr.”—she 
stopped and looked at Katharine. 

“Mr. St. John,” said Katharine, in reply to the look. 

“Tf Mr. St. John will come to tea this evening, we shall be very 
glad to see him.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said Mr. St. John, speaking for himself. “TI 
am very grateful for your kind invitation, but I regret to say that I am 
unable to accept it. I have business-letters of importance to write to- 
day, and I do not think I shall be able to finish them in time to do 
myself the pleasure of coming.” 

“ To-morrow evening—” began hospitable Mrs. Marks ; but St. John 
had already turned away, and was speaking to Katharine in a tone too 
low for her to hear his words. As Miss Tresham replied, the coldness 
of her manner struck Mrs. Marks so much that she stopped short in 

her second invitation. She had supposed that this handsome gentle- 
man must be a favored suitor, but now she began to change her mind. 
He was a lover.—Oh, dear! evidently a lover, or he would never have 
spoken in that voice, and with that manner—but a rejected, perhaps 
a hopeless lover, poor fellow! His devotion touched her, but she was 
too close an observer not to see at once that his cause was doomed to 
failure. Men are sometimes deceived by the coldness of a woman, are 
sometimes unable to tell whether this coldness is that which betrays 
dislike, or that which conceals love ; but you never find another woman 
who is so blind. Mrs. Marks saw at once that there was no hope for 
Mr. St. John; and, although she felt sorry for him, although she would 
have liked to do something to console him, sti!] she had sufficient dis- 
cretion to feel that the invitation to tea had better not be pressed. 
When he took leave, she threw a good deal of respectful sympathy into 
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her manner; and, after he was gone, she would have opened fire at | pressure of those difficult times, were forced to suspend their payments, 


once on Katharine, if Katharine had not anticipated any address on 
her part, by coming and putting her arms around her. 

“You are very good to me,” she said, simply. “I am very glad 
you did not let Mrs. Gordon prejudice you against me. But do not 
ask Mr. St. John here again, Mrs. Marks. Ido not think Mr. Warwick 
would like it.” 

“T hope I’m mistress in my own house, my dear,” said Mrs, Marks, 
a little stiffly. Then she softened, and kissed the girl. ‘I won't, of 
course, if you say not—it was only because he was a friend of yours 
that Iasked him. I can see that he cares a great deal for you, and 
that he hasn’t much in the way of hope to thank you for. But I don’t 
see what John has to do with it.” 

“Mr. Warwick is Mrs. Gordon’s friend, and, naturally, he will take 
her side, and look on her cause as—as she does. I don’t mean to de- 
fend Mr. St. John,” she went on, hurriedly. “I don’t mean that they 
may not be right; but still, I should like to see him sometimes, as 
long as he stays here, if you don’t object.” 

“My dear, I don’t object in the least,” said the elder woman, kind- 
ly. “Don’t be afraid of my being prejudiced by Pauline Morton. I 
know how quick and fiery she always used to be. As for you, I would 
trust you with—with a mint of money, if I had it.” 

“You have trusted me with the children, and the# are worth ten 
mints of money,” said Katharine, smiling faintly. Then she disengaged 
herself, and went up-stairs. 

An hour or two afterward, Mrs. Marks was in the dining-room, 
where Tom was busy setting the table, when she was startled by the 
appearance of Miss Tresham, who entered all cloaked and bonneted as 
if for a journey, and with a small travelling-bag on her arm. 

“Mrs. Marks,” she said, “ will you lend me a little money ?—ten 
dollars will do. I find I have none in my purse, and I want to catch 
the coach, and go over to Saxford. I cannot be back until Monday 
evening, and that will prevent my beginning school until Tuesday ; but 
I hope you won’t mind it.” 

“ No—I won't mind it,” said Mrs. Marks, a little taken aback. She 
thought Miss Tresham was growing very eccentric, for she had been to 
Saxford only the week before Christmas, and now to go again so soon, 
was quite unprecedented and singular, to say the least. She did not 
think of refusing her consent, however; but, on the contrary, searched 
diligently for her purse in the depths of a capacious pocket. 

“Tt’s late to be thinking of going, Miss Katharine,” she said. 
“The stage is due for dinner, you know; and I’m afraid you’ll hardly 
catch it now. Give Tom your bag, and he can put some ham and 
biscuit in it, for you won’t be able to stay for dinner. Will two five- 
dollar notes do? I haven’t a ten.” 

“Two five-dollar notes will do very well,” said Katharine, “Thank 
you, and good-by. Kiss the children for me—I really have not time 
to see them. That will do, Tom—give me my bag now.” 

She took the bag, kissed Mrs. Marks, and was out of the door before 
that astonished woman had time to collect her senses. When she did, 
her first exclamation was: 

“ What will Richard say?” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





JEAN BEAUVAIS. 


EAN BEAUVAIS paced up and down his apartment with a 

troubled and unsatisfied air, too feverish to seek repose, although 

the night was far advanced, and ruminating bitterly over the difficul- 
ties of his position, which were far from being sentimental. 

The only son of a well-known and highly-respected shipping-mer- 
chant of Havre, who died some years previously, from whom he in- 
herited a prosperous business and abundant means, but neither his 
caution nor sagacity, he had made, on his own account, so many rash 
and unsuccessful ventures, that his wealth had dwindled down to in- 
significance—his credit, once so good, being completely shaken. The 
winter then ending had to bim been a long series of misfortunes: twice 
he had risked largely on two Liverpool blockade-runners, celebrated 
for their successful trips to Southern ports, which were both taken by 
the Northern cruisers ; two of his ships, richly freighted from Brazil, 
perished in the Bay of Biscay, uninsured ; his cotton speculations, en- 
tered into just at the close of the American War, resulted in a heavy 
loss, and a number of his oldest customers, unable to withstand the 
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Reviewing his state of affairs from every point of view, he despaired 
of weathering the storm, and saw clearly that he would have to suc- 
cumb. 

Looking out of the windows of the comfortable mansion, built with 
the honest esrnings of his thrifty father, in a picturesque spot of the 
banks of the Seine, between Rouen and Havre, it wrung his heart to 
think that he must part with the home of his childhood, and that his 
old mother would suffer through his imprudence. 

“ There is no help for it now,” he ejaculated, “and the day of bu- 
miliation for us cannot long be delayed.” As he gazed out in the clear 
moonlight, recognizing every well-known feature of the landscape, he 
thought the scenery around him never looked so fair. 

On the morrow, he fully acquainted his mother of the ruinous state 
of his affairs, expressing his regret and remorse for the rashness and 
folly of which he had been guilty. 

The old lady was grieved beyond expression to hear such a report, 
for she was proud of the prosperity created by her lamented husband. 

“ My boy,” she said, “ do what is right, place every thing you pos- 
sess in the hands of your creditors, keep nothing back from them; 
with the wreck of your fortune you may perhaps have enough left to 
begin life anew, in an humbler way, and in a better spirit. As for me, 
I will retire to Rouen, where I have means of my own sufficient to keep 
me in comfort.” 

Next week, the commercial circles of Havre were discussing the 
failure of the old-established house of Jean Beauvais, and criticising 
the foolhardiness of the son, who had reduced to nothing the fruit of 
his father’s labors. 

But one opinion, however, reigned among the creditors regarding 
the upright and honorable conduct of Jean Beauvais. He laid before 
them a true statement of his position, placed houses, lands, shipping, 
and every thing he possessed, down to bis gold watch and chain, at 
their disposal. After thorough examination, it was found that the as- 
sets amounted to sixty per cent. of the liabilities. Jean gave them 
every assistance in realizing the value of the assets, and promised to 
pay the forty per cent. of deficit if more successful next start in life. 

On the last evening he spent in the old mansion, he wrote the fol- 
lowing note to Elise Desiré, to whom he was betrothed: 


“ My pear Etise: I deeply regret informing you that, through losses 
in business, I am completely insolvent, and will to-morrow be obliged 
to suspend payments. Little or nothing will be saved from the wreck ; 
as you never possibly contemplated such an emergency, and as I could 
not consent to make you a partner of my adversity, I in sorrow and sad- 
ness release you from the engagement you contracted with me. 

“ Intending soon to leave Havre, I only add farewell, Elise, and God 
bless you! 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Jzan Beavvais.” 


The parents of Elise sympathized with Jean in his misfortunes, and 
considered he had acted wisely; in their hearts they were glad that 
the sacrifice on his part was voluntary, which left their daughter free, 
and they congratulated themselves that his break-down occurred then 
instead of six months later. 

Elise, however, refused to listen to the voice of reason and entreaty. 
She had set her beart upon Jean, and his generous renunciation of her 
hand made her all the more determined to hold him to his promise. 
Early next morning, Elise and her maiden aunt wended their way up 
the hill toward Bellevue House, where they found him jaded and down- 
cast. 

“ Jean,” she said, “I am sorry for many things, but will never con- 
sent to be parted from you. You have no reason to despair of the 
future because you are at present under a cloud ; in the patient and 
courageous discharge of fresh duties, you will emerge from it perhaps 
happier than ever. Iam not afraid of a few privations, which, after 
all, do not signify much, and will wait for you until you are ready.” 

A flush of pleasure swept over the countenance of the graceful girl, 
as she witnessed the strong man’s concealed emotion and felt the press- 
ure of his gratitude, 

“ Be it so,” he said; “ knowing you preserve a warm corner in your 
heart for me, I will do wonders, and with God's blessing every thing 
yet may come right.” With this understanding they parted, each feel- 
ing better and stronger after the renewal of the compact. 

Meanwhile, Jean Beauvais’s liquidation rapidly continued : his splen- 
did mansion, elegant furniture, carriages, horses, lands, pleasure-yacht, 





and shipping, so many tokens of former opulence, were sold and trans. 
ferred to others; his accounts, balanced by experts, resulting in the 
loss referred to, he keenly felt the insufficiency of his narrowed re- 
sources, and looked forward to the future with anxiety. 

On taking a last survey of all that was so recently his own, he in- 
wardly cursed his rashness and folly. 

His domestic pets never seemed so attached to him as at that mo- 
ment, and, while he tenderly patted the arched neck of his favorite rid- 
ing-horse, it seemed more than usually overjoyed by his caresses. Una- 
vailing regrets, fears, and hopes, alternately chilled and fired his bosom 
as he turned his back upon the home of his youth and the scenes of 
his early associations. 

Promenading leisurely through one of the leading thoroughfares 
of Havre, he was saluted and accosted by his friend Franck Renard. 
“ You are just the very man I wanted to see, Jean, so come along with 
me,” and they proceeded arm in arm to one of the principal cafés in 
the vicinity. 

“Now, Jean, I'll tell you what itia, I have a clipper of a thou- 
sand tons’ burden lying in dock, ready to‘ start for Brazil, without a 
captain, and would be delighted to give you an opportunity of display- 
ing your nautical skill, You took your own yacht round the world two 
years ago, maneuvring her to the admiration of the old picked salts 
you had on board, and nothing that I know prevents you from assum- 
ing the command of my Jeanne d’Arc, now fully manned and officered, 
ready to proceed on her voyage. Take charge of her, my boy, and I'll 
give you two thousand dollars a year and ten per cent. of the net 
profits.” 

Jean Beauvais, who had always a strong passion for the sea, and 
felt conscious of his fitness to undertake the duties required, readily 
assented to the proposal of his friend, and expressed his gratitude for 
the preferment. 

Duly installed in his quarters in the Jeanne d’Arc, he set about 
mastering the details of his new position. While overhauling the con- 
signments for the agents of Franck Renard at Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Ayres, his mercantile experience showed him that two impor- 
tant articles might be added with advantage, that would sell easily dur- 
ing the hot season at the Antipodes—from November to the end of 
January—viz., the light muslins of Mulhouse and refreshing Strasbourg 
beer. 

‘Having completed his cargo with twenty cases of the former and 
twenty casks of the latter, and bidden adieu to his mother and be- 
trothed, he set sail from Havre one fine September morning, en route 
for Rio Janeiro, accompanied ‘by the best wishes of his friends and 
relatives. The rough Norman and Breton seamen sailing under him 
soon discovered that much kindly interest in their welfare lurked be- 
neath the stern discipline he maintained. 

The good ship, with every sail unfurled, sped prosperously on her 
way, and in the course of a month reached her desired haven. 

Having dischargcd freight and disposed cf consignments in both 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres to his entire satisfaction, he ther 
prepared freighting his ship for the return home with wool, skins, 
hides, horns, tallow, rice, coffee, cotton, etc. 

On completing his cargo he again steered homeward, and safely 
reached the port of Havre a few days before Christmas. After delivery 
of his report regarding his sales and purchases, Franck Renard en- 
thusiastically complimented him upon his magnificent run, which he 
considered one of the most remunerative ever made. The grief of his 
old mother was comforted by the cheering narrative of his first trip, 
and the evidence it afforded of his future prosperity; while the joy of 
Elise at his success was unbounded. A halo of hope gilded their sea- 
son of festivities, which softened down the asperities of life and in- 
vested the future with visions of delight. 

It was, therefore, with tender interest in each other’s welfare that 
they touched their glasses at parting and pledged each other’s health 
and happiness. 

The seasons waxed and waned, bringing increasing prosperity im 
their train to Jean Beauvais; three years elapsed since he assumed 
command of the gallant bark, which he skilfully guided from port to 
port. 

His good judgment, honestly exercised from the best and purest 
of motives, his accurate knowledge of general wants, and his well- 
grounded calculations, insured the success of all his speculations, and 
rapidly enriched Franck Renard, who never regretted the choice he 
had made of a captain. 
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On sea and ashore, in storm and sunshine, the manly form of Jean 
Beauvais trod with a firm step the path of duty, and never quailed in 
the presence of danger. He had striven with all his might to attain 
the object in view, and the hour of reward for his self-sacrifice had 
sounded. 

He placed sufficient funds in his agent’s hands to settle the loss of 
forty per cent. sustained by his creditors, and consoled himself with 
the reflection that his motto of “honor bright” was worth while de- 
fending and preserving. 

On a fine spring morning, the sun shone softly through the stained- 
glass windows of Notre-Dame de Bon Secours at Rouen, upon the 
kneeling figures of Jean Beauvais and Elise Desiré, in the act of re- 
ceiving the nuptial benediction in the presence of bis mother, Franck 
Renard, and a small party of friends. 

The captain’s handsome face, bronzed with exposure to the heat of 
the tropics, beamed with satisfaction, while Elise, in her whole bearing, 
was expressive of the triumph of womanly faith and constancy. 

From the balcony of her elegant apartment on the sea-shore at 
Havre, she could see the Jeanne d’Arc proceed on her voyage and dis- 
appear in the distant horizon; or she could watch anxiously for the 
welcome signal announcing her return, the sight of which would gladden 
her heart and dispel her fears. 

Every thing prospered in the hands of Jean Beauvais, and the cup 
of his earthly bliss was filled to overflowing. 

At the end of the year following his marriage with Elise, a succes- 
sion of storms of appalling duration and fury swept over the North At- 
lantic, which resulted in the loss of many a gallant ship and crew. The 
Jeanne d’Arc, homeward bound, was for three days and nights exposed 
to the violence of a tremendous hurricane. Scudding under bare poles, 
she was tossed like a nutshell in the seething billows, and driven far 
out of her course to the southward. The first officer and four men 
were washed overboard, and the rest reduced almost to helplessness 
through fatigue and exposure. It needed all the energy of Captain 
Beauvais to keep them to their post and prevent them from despairing. 
On the fourth day, however, the storm abated, when they found them- 
selves off the north coast of Spain ; the sea here and there was covered 
with spars, cordage, and floating wreck, and showed where greater 
misfortunes than theirs had been endured. 

On sailing through the Bay of Biscay, they perceived a large East- 
Indiaman making signals of distress, being apparently in a helpless 
condition ; on exchanging signals, it was found that her rudder was 
gone and that she had sprung a leak, her hands being completely used 
up working night and day at the pumps, she was slowly sinking and 
drifting toward the shore. Captain Beauvais sent twelve men to their 
assistance, fitted up a temporary rudder, and, after two days of incredi- 
ble exertions, succeeded in towing her into the port of Brest. The 
cargo, which was of great value, having been saved, the amount of 
salvage-money due to the captain and crew of the Jeanne d’Arc was 
very large, Captain Beauvais’s share alone being estimated at fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The Jeanne d’Arc, after being ten days overdue, was 
signalled at Havre to the intense relief of Elise, who had recently given 
birth to a lively boy. 

On reaching home, broken down with fatigue, his heart was over- 
joyed by the fresh blessings vouchsafed to him by Providence, and 
tears of gratitude fell upon both mother and child. 

No longer exposed to the dangers of the deep, he now shares the 
responsibilities of full partnership with Franck Renard; a living ex- 
ample of what may be achieved by a noble purpose and an upright 
fulfilment of the duties of life. 





THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


APOLEON I., when he made his famous expedition at the close 

of the last century, found anarchy in Egypt, and left it there; 

having succeeded only in crushing the power of the Mamelukes, abso- 
lute masters of Egypt on his arrival, but only sharing a divided sov- 
ereignty after the French invasion had ebbed away. n the ruins 
of the Mameluke rule, Mehemet Ali, like Napoleon, a soldier of fortune, 
but a born king and ruler of men, built up his empire, and founded 
his dynasty, wisely introducing into Egypt not only the elements of 
European civilization, but European colonists as well, and thus infus- 
ing a more lusty life into the effete civilization of the worn-out East. 
He sowed the seeds of progress and improvement, initiated many and 











perfected some of the necessary works himself, but died long before the 
full harvest could be reaped. The Mahmoudieh Canal, and many other 
public works, still remain as monuments of his genius—all untutored, 
but naturally far-grasping and vivid. His death was as dramatic as 
his life had been. Ill-judged affection, on a daughter’s part, adminis- 
tered to the old man a potion, which, it was believed, would restore 
and invigorate his failing powers, but which affected his brain, and 
darkened his last days with insanity—sometimes moody, sometimes 
violent—but incapacitating him from holding the reins of government. 

His eldest son, the warrior Ibrahim Pacha, was first regent for 
two years, and then Abbas Pacha, his grandson, succeeded, after the 
death of Ibrahim, though Mehemet Ali did not long survive his son. 

The succession—following the Turkisu rule, as applicable to the 
sultan—passed successively to the eldest surviving male of the male 
branch of the family, not from father to son, as in Western nations, 
and was thus provided for in the firman of succession granted by the 
sultan to his rebellious vassal, and guaranteed by the European powers, 
whose intervention alone had prevented Melemet Ali from retaining 
Syria, and wresting Constantinople from the grasp of the feeble suc- 
cessor of Othman. Balked of his prey by that intervention, almost 
in the very hour of his triumph, Mehemet Ali tore out handfuls of his 
white beard before he signed the treaty which reduced him froma 
conqueror to a nominal vassal again. But he had no choice, and sub- 
mitted—only insisting on the quasi-independence of Egypt and the 
perpetuity of his dynasty as its rulers—terms gladly accorded by the 
sultan of that day, but most grudgingly acknowledged by his succes- 
sors, who have ever striven to neutralize and nullify the plain provisions 
of that firman—which the present sultan has actually set aside—as 
will be plainly shown. 

For the firman of succession, above referred to, grants to Mehemet 
Ali and his successors in the line of the eldest male of the blood, the 
perpetual governor-generalship of Egypt, on condition of the payment 
of an annual tribute of a fixed sum, the furnishing a certain contingent 
of men to the Turkish army in time of war, and some minor conditions, 
with a reservation on the part of the sultan that Egypt should not be 
allowed to form treaties with foreign governments, nor assume the at- 
titude of an independent and separate nationality. 

These terms and conditions have proved a fruitful source of profit 
to successive sultans, and of intrigue to successive viceroys, each try- 
ing to modify or alter them for their advantage respectively. 

Thus, as early as the time of Abbas Pacha, commenced the collision 
between the Sublime Porte and its powerful vassal ; the one seeking to 
enlarge, the other to restrict Turkish interference in Egyptian affairs ; 
while, at the same time, the viceroy was intriguing with foreign diplo- 
mats to obtain the recognition by their governments of his absolute 
sovereignty. 

To secure the succession for his son, El Hami, Abbas lavished 
much gold at Constantinople. His “presents” were cheerfully ac- 
cepted, and his hopes kept up to paying-point always, until both his 
projects and his life were strangled by the hands of two Mamelukes, 
sent him by his affectionate aunt, Neglé Aharum— 

“To guide his steps, or guard bis rest ;"’ 

when Said Pacha, the legitimate successor and son of Mehemet, seated 
himself on the vacant throne. Said, in many traits of character, re- 
sembled his great father, and was proud to imitate him—followed up 
his policy which the more bigoted and ignorant Abbas had reversed, 
and, during his brief though brilliant reign of eight years, did much to 
reconstruct and make the new Egypt of to-day. For it was in his 
time that the European immigration, checked under Abbas, flowed in 
full tide into Alexandria and Cairo, and the lines of railway and of tele- 
graph were made to penetrate, not only to Cairo and Suez, but even into 
the remoter regions of Upper Egypt. He encouraged also the intro- 
duction of improved machinery, and steam-engines for irrigation and 
other purposes, and caused the great cities to be supplied with water- 
works and gas-works on the European model. To his encouragement 
and aid the Suez Canal owes its origin and successful completion, and 
his name is commemorated by the grateful engineer, to whom he was 
a friend as well as a patron, in the name of Port Said, given to the 
new town created by his genius, which has risen, at his bidding, from 
the barren sands of the sea-shore, to be a busy port, into and from 
which pour the products both of the West and of farthest India. 

But Said Pacha, like his predecessor, also devoted much time, and 
wasted much treasure, in attempting to subsidize the Sublime Porte 
into changing the succession in favor of his son, Toussoun, and also 
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coquetted much with foreign powers to secure a recognition from them 
of his independence. 

To effect the latter end, he visited in person both England and 
France, and returned, broken in health and hope, only to die. Before 
he was in his grave, the strong hand of Ismail Pacha, his nephew, had 
seized his right, undisputed by any one, although coveted by his 
brother, Mustapha Fazyl Pacha, who was but a few days his junior 
only, and his most inveterate and dreaded enemy, then as now. Mus- 
tapha Pacha, educated in Europe, and a man of great intelligence and 
energy of character, had gone to Constantinople in the time of Said, 
obtained influence and high position there, and thwarted all the in- 
trigues of Suid, as he was now ready to thwart those of Ismail. For 
its own purposes, the Sublime Porte played into his hands, and kept 
him as a convenient knight to checkmate the Egyptian king, and still 
continues to do so, his last post under the Turkish Government being 
that of Minister of Public Instruction. It is needless to say that Mus- 
tapha does not visit Egypt, as it would be “too hot to hold him.” 

But Ismail Pacha, far richer as well as more astute than his kinsman, 
at last succeeded in grasping the prize at which his predecessors 
aimed, although the tenure by which he holds it is very insecure, and 
his son may find it but a Tantalus-apple after all. Every one familiar 
with the Egyptian question was surprised, about three years ago, by the 
telegram which announced the investiture of Ismail Pacha, by the sul- 
tan, as “ King of Egypt,” a statement which, though as inaccurate as 
telegrams usually are, yet covered a curious change in the policy of 
the Porte. 

The truth, which came limping along slowly after the lie by light- 
ning, proved to be that, through his great persuasive powers, Ismail 
Pacha had succeeded in securing that change in the succession to the 
throne which Abbas and Said had vainly sought to accomplish, the 
sultan “having been graciously pleased” to nominate his son as his 
successor, and to elevate him from the rank of governor-general to 
that of khédive, not “king,” but a rank equal to that of grand-vizier. 

The wrath and consternation which this coup caused in the family, 
and especially in the breasts of the two next in succession—Mustapha 
Fazyl, the brother, and Halim, the uncle of the present viceroy—may 
easily be imagined. But their protests and appeals (if they made any) 
were unheeded at Constantinople; and the European powers, which 
had guaranteed the original treaty or agreement with Mehemet Ali, 
turned an equally deaf ear, and were silent. 

But, from the hour of Ismail’s apparent triumph, both the pretend- 
ers to the succession have been kindly cared for, and provided with 
high posts at Constantinople; and but a short time since, just before 
the Suez-Canal celebration, the sultan openly threatened to revoke his 
firman altering the succession, and even to depose the existing ruler— 
an exercise of authority for which he had an equal sanction as for his 
previous proceeding in setting aside a solemn covenant. It cost the 
khédive a journey to Constantinople, and several millions of money (it 
is said), to soothe the wounded susceptibilities of his suzerain, who 
finally did relent, and on that slippery footing the succession stands 
to-day. 

The young crown-prince is a youth now at an English university. 
His uncles, whose rights have been thus coolly set aside in his favor 
by the high-contracting powers at Cairo and Constantinople, are both 
men of mature age, and of marked ability and resolution, and neither 
of them likely to yield up a throne without a hard fight for it, both 
having many devoted adherents and partisans both in Egypt and at 
Constantinople. Mustapha Fazyl has been all his life conversant with 
public affairs, and Nature has gifted him with high intelligence and 
great astuteness, improved by foreign travel and intercourse with men 
of all nationalities. He speaks and writes French like a Frenchman, 
and his full face, surmounted by a red fez cap, has long been familiar 
in the Parisian salons, as well as in the cabinets of Europe. Halim 
Pacha, next him in the order of succession, is a younger son of Me- 
hemet Ali by a Bedouin mother, and shows his origin both in his ap- 

pearance and his tastes, which appertain to those of the race of Ish- 
mael, His sharp, clear-cut features, spare, sinewy frame, panther-like 
elasticity of movement, and small, flashing black eyes, keen as those 
of a falcon, all recall the child of the Desert. He loves, too, all the 
wild sports of the Bedouins, such as chasing the fleet gazelle over the 
desert with trained hawks and Syrian greyhounds, and at the horse- 
play of hurling the djereed, or riding, has no superior even among 
those Eastern Comanches, his kindred. Therefore those wild riders 
love him as do the higher and lower classes of Egyptians; and, in the 





event of an armed contest for the throne, he could summon a swarm 
of those rough riders of the desert to assist in unseating the son of 
Ismail. These are contingencies looming in the future, but they must 
be taken into account clearly to comprehend the actual situation. 

But, although the sultan has accorded these great favors to the 
khédive, so far from making him “ King of Egypt,” or acknowledging 
the independence of his realm, he has sought to tighten rather than 
relax his hold upon that ever-rebellious dependency. The price which 
Ismail wil] be made to pay for those concessions never will be fully 
settled while he lives; for new pretexts for fresh exactions are in- 
vented by his needy patron with each successive moon, and his rela. 
tives—“a little more than kin,” and much “less than kind ”"—are 
held, in terrorem, over his head all the time. Since the earliest days of 
the Ottoman dominion in Egypt, the Sublime Porte has ever been sit- 
ting astride of poor Egypt’s shoulders, even as the Old Man of the 
Sea on Sinbad’s, and just about as pleasantly and profitably to the 
bearer of the burden. 

It has pleased Europe to approve of this equestrianism, and to re- 
seat the Old Man when Sinbad once shook him off. Whether at the 
collision, which must come after the death of Ismail, between the 
claimants for his throne, these powers will again interfere, is a ques- 
tion which time only can solve. Without such interference, the 
chances are that the intrigues of Ismail will finally prove to have 
borne but Dead-Sea fruit, and the disturbed line of succession be re- 
newed in the persons of either Mustapha or Halim Pacha. In the in- 
terval, though not in name, yet in reality, the khédive is truly “ every 
inch a king,” in position as well as in power—in possessions which 
seem boundless; in wealth, which is fabulous; in prosperity, which 
has bathed him in its sunshine, and smiled upon him as it once did on 
King Amasis. 

In visions of the night the khédive must see the reproachful shade 
of his great progenitor, who made that compact binding on all his 
posterity. From his enemy, the Sublime Porte, he could not look for 
good faith, but surely he had the right to exact it from those of his 
own blood, and from the children of his warrior-son Ibrahim, who 
never thwarted or disobeyed him. One of these sons is the pres- 
ent khédive, the patriarchal system of plural wives giving many sons 
to one household. He was not the eldest son, and owes his elevation 
to the tragic death of his brother Achmet, who perished in a railway 
accident in 1858, while on his return from celebrating some viceregal 
féte of Said Pacha at Alexandria. A draw-bridge on the line where 
it crosses the Nile, forty feet above the flood, had been left open, and 
into the river the cars were precipitated, drowning Achmet—a gross, 
clumsy man—and several of his household. Halim Pacha was in the 
same carriage, saw the danger, and, with the instinctive alertness given 
by his blood and training, threw himself out of the cars into the 
rushing river beneath, and alone escaped death. Curiously enough. 
Ismail had been invited, too, to this celebration, but, being on bad 
terms with his kinsman the reigning viceroy, feigned sickness and did 
not go—thus probably saving his life, as he, too, would have been in 
the carriage with his kinsmen. 

There were not wanting evil tongues at the time to whisper loudly 
that the “accident” was a neat contrivance to dispose of the leading 
claimants to the throne; but the bold, frank character of Said ac- 
quitted him personally of any complicity in the transaction. Mus- 
tapha was absent at the time at Constantinople, so that, even had all 
the three princes been drowned on that occasion, the survivors’ chances 
would only have been improved by their removal. 

The present khédive is certainly a man of progress and the great- 
est of merchant princes; for such, literally, he is, owning as he does 
a large proportion of the best cotton and sugar lands in Egypt, and 
regulating and controlling trade and transit so as to sell his own crops 
at the best advantage. As the railways and canals are the property 
of the government, and fe is the government, and all the employés 
made or unmade at his nod, his produce always gets first to market, 
and is first shipped to Europe. No individual can compete with him, 
and those who make the attempt are apt to suffer for their presump 
tion. The doctrine of protection finds in him its practical supporter, 
and he “ discriminates” always in his own favor. By this combina 
tion of merchant and prince he has amassed, and is still amassing, 
immense wealth, and, in spite of the perpetual drain from the sultan, 
is probably to-day one of the richest princes in the world. For he 
has the large revenues of Egypt to handle as well as those arising 
from his own vast estates, covering perhaps a fourth of the cultivated 
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lands of Egypt, acquired by descent or purchase from his less calcu- 
lating and business-like relatives. Mustapha’s whole property he 
bought out years since at a cost of several millions, and, coveting Ha- 
lim’s, drove him out of Egypt for pretended plots against the govern- 
ernment, on his refusal to sell out his patrimony. 

Great attention has recently been called to the khédive in the 
United States by his recent appointment of about twenty American 
officers to similar grades in his own army, selected indifferently from 
the line of the Federal and Confederate armies—General Stone being 
a prominent example of the first, and Generals Loring and Sibley of 
the latter. 

He had intended appointing many more Americans, but the jeal- 
ousy of the French and other foreign representatives in Egypt, and 
the protest of the Sublime Porte against it, nipped the project in the 
bud when it was most promising. The few, who had already gone, re- 
mained in Egypt; but numerous others, who had hoped to go, were 
disappointed. 

The reasons which prompted the khédive in the preference of 
Americans are obvious. In the existing complications between him- 
self and the sultan, and between his son and those whose succession 
he has obtained, both father and son require of all things a reliable 
body of officers for the army, men devoted to their persons, and shar- 
ing in their fortunes. No European officers can fill these conditions, 
because their respective nationalities are sure to be enlisted in these 
complications, and most apt to-take the side in opposition to the 
khédive, the “integrity of the Turkish empire” being one of the 
traditions of Europe, in its dread of its great bugbear, the Czar of 
Russia, and the “faith of treaties” guaranteeing the Egyptian suc- 
cession to the brother, not the son, of Ismail Pacha. 

The appointment of these American officers gave such offence 
and awoke such suspicions at Constantinople, as to imperil the inse- 
cure tenure of the khédive’s throne once more, as well as to cause a 
liberal outlay of bakshish there, and a promise “not to do so any 
more.” 

So a hollow peace has once more been patched up between the im- 
pecunious Head of the Faith and his rich vassal, or vizier, to last 
only until some new move is made by the restless Egyptian, or some 
pressing want of money on the part of the Turk, when fresh pretexts 
for royal displeasure will not be hard to find. As to the relative prog- 
ress and power of the two kingdoms, in every particular except that 
of magnitude, the parallel is to the advantage of Egypt and the dis- 
advantage of Turkey. 

Turkey, as symbolized by the Sublime Porte, the wan shadow of a 
once mighty power which imperilled the safety and the religion of Eu- 
rope, for the last twenty years has been making loud professions of 
civilization and progress, and has put forth sounding manifestoes in 
the shape of ¢anzimats and firmans, all of which are actually not worth 
the parchment on which they were engrossed, but which Europe re- 
volved like savory morsels between its lips. 

For, in these proclamations and declarations, the Sublime Porte 


has : 
“ —_. lied like Truth, 
Yet still most truly lied "— 


all those reforms being a mere dead letter, and none of the promised 
rights and privileges accorded in those decrees ever having been prac- 
tically enforced out of ear-shot of European representatives through- 
out the Turkish empire. 

The Turk loathes and despises the giaouwr and all his ways to-day 
just as heartily as he did in the days when the Crescent shone above 
the Cross, even to the walls of Vienna, but he dissimulates, and pre- 
tends admiration. The Turkish administration and policy are as tra- 
ditional and immutable as the religion of Mohammed, and can be al- 
tered just as readily. Even as regards material progress, the same 
truth is evident. Throughout the wide domain of Islam out of Egypt 
there is but one railway, the short twenty-mile line from Smyrna to 
Aidin, and the telegraph-wires are invisible. Whereas, in Egypt, 
progress shows itself everywhere, in the administration, as well 
as in the gridiron of railways and long lines of telegraph-wires 
which cover the face of the country, and are being every day 
extended farther into the interior. In fact, contrasting Young 
Egypt with Old Turkey is like placing side by side the young and 
blooming daughter and the withered and decrepit grandame—the 
one looking brightly and eagerly into the future, the other mournfully 
muttering and shaking its palsied head over memories of the past. 








Even as regards strength, large as Turkey is, and small as Egypt 
seems, I believe the latter would prove more than a match for the 
former now as she did in the days when Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim 
threatened to found an Arab empire on the ruins of the Moslem, and 
were prevented only from successfully doing so by European armed 
intervention. 

Turkish drill and discipline are as bad as the Turkish exchequer 
is empty. With raw material in abundance, their army is an undis- 
ciplined rabble; and, although nominally the Porte is perpetually buy- 
ing arms, vet the shameless peculation of its officials seéins as great 
as in more civilized countries; for the arms are never there when 
wanted. 

Even a handful of half-naked, half-starved, and unarmed Greek 
rebels defied the sultan’s armies for more than a year on a small isl- 
and, where they were isolated from other aid. What, then, could 
that army effect against so strong and well-appointed a force as that 
which the khédive could command, well armed and provisioned, and 
commanded by officers who have Jearned their bloody business in 
hard-fought fields where civilized men legally murdered each other! 

But will such a trial of strength ever be permitted ? Will the infidel 
ever permit this Kilkenny cat-fight between the hosts of the “ true 
believers,” when Arab and Turk shall grapple in fratricidal strife, even 
as they allow Frank and Prussian to do to-day? It is not probable 
that such permission will be given, and that Egypt will be allowed to 
shake off the incubus of Turkey, which draims her coffers and para- 
lyzes her energies. Neither is it probable that the change effected by 
the present ruler will outlast his life, or that the new order of things 
he has instituted will be allowed to continue in force after he sleeps 
with his fathers under the shadow of the ruined palaces of the Mame- 
luke kings on the verge of the desert, where repose the ashes of the 
descendants of Mehemet Ali. 

The future of Young Egypt to-day is harder to decipher than the 
hieroglyphics on her oldest monuments, and we can but vaguely guess 
at it, for, as the connecting link between Europe and Asia, her geo- 
graphical position, as well as her vast granary in the delta, makes her 
a shining mark to attract Muscovite as well as European ambition. 

The line of Mehemet Ali thus far seems to have been a fated one. 
Already, within the circle of one generation, four have successively 
filled his throne, and several have perished by violent deaths, by cord, 
steel, poison, flood, and fire, and any thing rather than peace and con- 
cord now reigns among his living descendants. We have just witnessed 
what seems the final overthrow and obliteration of a throne and a 
dynasty greater and stronger than his, accomplished within the short 
space of a single month—how, then, can we speculate with any confi- 
dence on the perpetuation of the dynasty founded in evident imita- 
tion of it by the soldier of fortune fitly termed the Napoleon of the 
East? Time, who has solved us even the riddle of the sphinx, will 


read us that riddle too. 
Epwin De Leon. 





FAMOUS SIEGES. 


oe of the most remarkable sieges in the second Punic War was 

that of Saguntum. The first Punic campaign had ended with 
the Carthaginians surrendering Sicily and Sardinia. The second cam- 
paign, commencing 218 B. c., was fought in Spain, where Amilcar, 
Hannibal’s father, had gone, taking with him his boy to teach him 
hatred against the Romans. Amilcar’s successor, Hannibal, at once 
marched upon the Saguntines (people of Aragon), allies of Rome, 
and besieged Saguntum. This city, on the site of which, by the river 
Palancia, Murviedro now stands, was famous for its figs and for the 
earthenware cups it manufactured. Hannibal, then a mere youth, 
opposed at home by Hanno and a faction antagonistic to his family, 
and which accused him of perfidiousness in breaking treaties with the 
Romans, pushed on the siege with great vigor. He urged his swarthy 
African soldiers to increase their exertions by himself working in the 
trenches among them, and by helping forward the mantlets and bat- 
tering-rams. The defence was stubborn, and stones and arrows were 
replied to by arrows and stones. After, it is said, eight months’ 
siege, Hannibal demanded cruel terms—the Saguntines were to leave 
their city to be demolished, surrendering up their arms, and carrying 
away only two suits of clothing. Many of the citizens, in their de- 
spair, finding the walls giving way, now lit a great funeral pile, and, 
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after burning all their wealth, threw themselves into the flames. 
While this horrible sacrifice was actually taking place, a tower, which 
had been much battered, suddenly fell. The Carthaginians instantly 
stormed in through the breach; and Hannibal, sounding the trumpets 
for a general assault, carried the city. With the relentless cruelty of 
those days, he instantly ordered that all Saguntines found in arms 
should be put to the sword. Most of the inhabitants died fighting, 
or, barring themselves up in their burning houses with their wives 
and children, perished in the flames. Hannibal, nevertheless, secured 
great wealth and many slaves. The money he appropriated to war 
purposes ; the slaves he divided among the soldiers ; and the house- 
hold stuff he sent to Carthage. 

Years later, when the Romans girt up their loins to fairly conquer 
Spain, one of the greatest events that marked the war was the fifteen 
months’ siege of Numantia, an almost impregnable city on the Douro, 
near the site of the present Soria, in old Castile. This fortress of the 
hardy Iberians was built on a steep hill, accessible only on one side, 
surrounded by forests, and partly moated by the Douro and a lesser 
stream. It had only a garrison of eight thousand fighting men, but 
these were Spanish veterans, skilled in the use of bow, spear, and 
sword. Several consuls had attacked Numantia before Q. Pompeius 
sat down before it with thirty thousand foot and two thousand horse ; 
but disease attacked his army, and he was compelled to offer terms 
disgraceful to Rome, to which his successor, however, refused to ac- 
cede. Soon after, another consul all but surrendered to the victorious 
Numantines his army of twenty thousand men. The Romans, en- 
raged at these repulses, sent out, in 133 B. c., their greatest general, 
Scipio Africanus, with four thousand volunteers. He found the army 
discouraged and demoralized, and at once reshaped it with a strong 
hand, He turned all the sutlers, diviners, and priests, out of the 
camp ; for vice and superstition had tainted the whole force. He then 
sold all needless wagons and beasts of burden, forbade any sol- 
dier more cooking-utensils than a spit and a brass pot, ordered noth- 
ing to be eaten but plain roast and boiled, and counselled every one to 
sleep, as he himself did, on the bare ground. Having thus hardened 
his army, he trained it by long, toilsome marches, countermarches, 
trench-digging, and wall-building, and then laid waste all the territory 
whence the Numantines drew their supplies. With a force of sixty 
thousand men, and recruited by Jugurtha, from Numidia, with some 
elephants and light horse, Scipio formed two camps, and sat down for 
the winter to starve out the stubborn but now straitened enemy. The 
town was three miles in circumference; round this area Scipio raised 
six miles of towers and ramparts, so that only the river-side re- 
mained open. To stop any divers or boats coming that way with 
provisions or intelligence, the Romans fastened tree-trunks, spiked 
with sword and spear blades, to ropes, and let them whirl to and fro 
in the rapid current, so that to pass them became impossible. The 
Numantines made several gallant sorties, but hunger now began to 
strike them down quicker than the Roman sword. They at last grew 
hopeless, and offered to surrender, but the stern Romans would grant 
no conditions, The famine grew worse and worse: first, they ate 
leather and weeds, then rats and vermin, and even human flesh. Again 
they offered surrender, but claimed a day’s respite. On that terrible 
day the leading men of the place slew themselves. On the third day 
a starved band of half-dying people came out of the gates. Scipio 
selected fifty for his triumph, sold the rest for slaves, and levelled the 
city. Four thousand Spaniards had kept the Roman armies at bay at 
Numantia for twenty-one years. 

One of the greatest steps in that long career of unjust conquest 
and cruelty, which at last made Rome mistress of the world, was the 
arduous but successful siege of Carthage, 148 ps. c. Blow by blow 
the dreadful enemies of the African power had cloven their way to 
their great rival. The third Punic War began by the consuls leaving 
Rome with cighty thousand foot and four thousand horse, who had 
stern orders from the senate not to return till they had removed Car- 
thage out of its place. The Africans, tormented by civil war, began 
by the most degrading concessions. They surrendered five hundred 
of their noblest youths as hostages, and brought to the Roman camp 
two hundred thousand suits of armor, vast sheaves of spears and 
javelins, and two thousand catapults, Still the Romans were unsatis- 
fied. They required the Carthaginians to leave their city for demoli- 
tion, and to move ten miles inland. This was the last straw; the 
maddened people rose in despair, They at once released all their 
slaves and enrolled them as militia. The temples were turned into 





workshops, and men and women, old and young, toiled in gangs night 
and day at the fabrication of arms. Every day there were made one 
hundred and forty bucklers, three hundred shields, five hundred 
javelins, and one hundred catapult-darts. The city, situated within a 
bay and on a peninsula, was twenty-three miles in circuit, and con- 
tained seven hundred thousand souls. The peninsula, forty-five miles 
in compass, was joined by an isthmus, on which stood the citadel, 
three miles broad. Toward the continent there were three walls, 
thirty cubits high, defended by towers rising two stories above the 
walls. Between the towers were barracks for twenty thousand foot, 
four thousand horse, and three hundred elephants. The two ports, in 
the inner one of which were the arsenal and the admiral’s house, were 
barred by chains. In their first attack the Romans were too confi- 
dent and contemptuous. Three times they were driven from the 
walls, and once their fleet was almost totally destroyed by fire-ships. 
At last Scipio Zmilianus came and began the cruel work in earnest, 
first reforming the Roman army, which had become a mere army of 
prowling and quarrelling foragers. Having at last taken the isthmus, 
he there pitched his camp, and built a wall before it twelve feet high, 
to bar out all provisions from the continent. To equally block up the 
port and stop all food coming by sea, Scipio raised a huge mole at the 
mouth of the port ; but the Carthaginians, full of energy, at once dug 
out a new passage and launched fifty fresh galleys. milianus, how- 
ever, soon after destroyed an African army coming to the rescue, and 
subdued all the neighboring country. In the spring of 145 B. c., 
Scipio at last struck the wedge home. He stormed a breach near the 
port, and, forcing his way into the great square, fortified himself there 
that night. There were three steep streets leading to the citadel to 
force, and the roofs of the houses lining those approaches were cov- 
ered by archers and men, who hurled javelins, or threw down tiles 
and stones, These houses were cleared one by one, a desperate con- 
test taking place on the roofs, till at last Scipio ordered the three 
streets to be simultaneously set on fire. Wounded men, old women, 
and children, threw themselves from the roofs, or perished stoically 
in the flames. The Roman soldiers spent six days and nights in level- 
ling the ruins and burying the dead. Scipio hardly allowed himself 
time for sleep or refreshment. Polybius describes seeing him seated on 
a mound, with tears in his crocodile eyes, repeating those lines in the 
Iliad where Hector foretells the destruction of Troy. Conquerors, 
however reckless, are apt at times to give way to momentary outbursts 
of sham pity. Napoleon once wept at seeing a dog howling beside 
his dead master (one of some forty thousand harmless human beings 
that day sacrificed to the emperor’s insatiable ambition). In later 
times leaders scarcely less guilty have found comfort for their wounded 
feelings on such painful occasions in short texts of Scripture and 
biblical telegrams. 

To return to the siege. On the seventh day the citadel surren- 
dered, on condition that the lives of the soldiers were spared. There 
first, according to Orosius, came out twenty-five thousand wretched 
women, then thirty thousand half-starved men. The Carthaginian 
general, Asdrubal, to the indignation of every one, privately surren- 
dered. Nine hundred Roman deserters, hopeless of mercy, shut 
themselves in a temple of sculapius, and then set fire to the build- 
ing. The Carthaginians who surrendered were sold as slaves, ali de- 
serters taken being thrown to the wild beasts of the amphitheatre. 
Scipio gave the plunder of the unfortunate city to his soldiers, except 
the gold, the silver, and the offerings in the temples. Thus Carthage 
fell; but Carthage was soon revenged, if it be true, as some of the 
Roman historians contend, that from that moment covetousness and 
luxury began to corrupt the old stoical Roman virtues. 

But the siege that seems to epitomize all the horrors of such con- 
tests, forming, as it were, the last crowning scene of a nation’s 
tragedy, was the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, a. p. 70. The city then 
contained, according to Tacitus, six hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Josephus has well narrated the sufferings of his countrymen, not 
merely from the Romans, but also from the savage factions of the two 
rival chiefs, Simon and John—the former of whom held the upper 
city, the latter the Temple. Their followers tore each other to pieces 
up to the very moment that the Romans broke through the walls 
The mode in which Titus managed this memorable siege furnishes a 
good example of the manner in which the Romans conducted such 
operations. His legionaries, having established their camps on Scopas 
and the Mount of Olives, began to burn the suburbs of Jerusalem, 
cut down the trees, and raise banks of earth and timber against the 
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walls. On these works were placed archers and hurlers of javelins, 
and before them the catapults and balistas that threw darts and 
huge stones. The Jews replied from the engines which they had 
taken from Roman detachments, but they used them awkwardly 
and ineffectually. They, however, were very daring in their sor- 
ties, endeavoring to burn the Roman military engines, and the hur- 
dles with which the Roman pioneers covered themselves when at 
work, The Romans also built towers fifty cubits high, plated with 
iron, in which they placed archers and slingers, to drive the Jews 
from the walls. At last, about the fifteenth day of the siege; the 
greatest of the Roman battering-rams began to shake the outer wall, 
and the Jews yielded up the first line of defence. Five days after, 
Titus broke through the second wall, into a place full of narrow 
braziers’, clothiers’, and wool-merchants’ shops; but the Jews rally- 
ing drove out the Romans, who, not having made the breach suffi- 
ciently large, were with difficulty rescued by their archers. Four 
days later, however, Titus retook the second wall, and then waited for 
famine to do its work within the city. The Jews began now to desert 
to the enemy in great numbers, and all these wretches the Romans 
tortured and crucified before the walls (at one time five hundred a 
day), so that, as Josephus says, “ room was wanting for the crosses, 
and crosses wanting for the bodies.” 

At this crisis of the siege the Jews, undermining one of the Ro- 
man towers, set it on fire, and did their best to destroy all the besiegers’ 
works. Titus now determined te slowly starve out his stubborn ene- 
mies, and began to build a wall round the whole city. This wall, with 
thirteen forts, the Roman soldiers completed in three days. Famine, 
in the mean time, was ravaging the unhappy city. Whole families 
perished daily, and the streets were strewed with dead bodies that no 
one cared to bury. Thieves plundered the half-deserted homes, and 
murdered any one who showed signs of resistance, or who still lin- 
gered in the last agonies of starvation. The dead the Jews threw 
down from the walls into the valleys below. In the mean time, the 
Roman soldiers, abundantly supplied with corn from Syria, mocked 
the starving men on the walls by showing them food. The palm- 
trees and olive-trees round Jerusalem had been all destroyed, but 
Titus, sending to the Jordan for timber, again raised banks around 
the castle of Antonia. Inside the city the seditions grew more vio- 
lent, the partisans of John and Simon murdering each cther daily, 
and plundering the Temple of the sacred vessels. A rumor spread- 
ing in the Roman camp that the Jewish deserters swallowed their 
money before they left Jerusalem, led to the murder in one night, 
Josephus says, of nearly two thousand of these unhappy creatures, 
Again a part of the wall fell before the battering-rams, but only to 
discover to the Romans a fresh rampart built behind it. In one at- 
tack a brave Syrian soldier of the cohorts, with eleven other men, 
succeeded in reaching the top of the wall, but they were there over- 
powered by the Jews. A few days after, twelve Roman soldiers 
scrambled up by night through a breach in the tower of Antonia, 
killed the guards, and, sounding trumpets, summoned the rest of the 
army to their aid. The tower once carried, the Romans tried to force 
their way into the Temple, and a hand-to-hand fight ensued, which 
terminated in the Romans being driven back to the tower of Antonia. 
The Jews, now seeing the Temple in danger, and the assault recom- 
mencing, set fire to the cloister that joined the Temple and the castle 
of Antonia, and prepared for a desperate resistance in their last 
stronghold. In this conflagration, many of the Romans, advancing too 
eagerly, perished. 

During all this fighting, the famine within the city grew worse and 
worse. The wretched people ate their shoes, belts, and even the 
leather thongs of their shields, Friends fought for food, and rob- 
bers broke into every house where it was known that corn was hid- 
den. Josephus even mentions a well-known case of a woman of 
wealth from beyond Jordan who ate her own child. The walls of the 
Temple were so massive as to resist the battering-rams for six days, 
so Titus at last gave orders to burn down the gates. At last, after a 
desperate resistance, the Jews were driven into the inner court, and 
the Temple was set on fire and destroyed, in spite of all the efforts of 
Titus to save it. When the Jews first saw the flames spring up, Jose- 
phus says, they raised a great shout of despair, and sixteen thousand 
of the defenders perished in the fire. The Romans, in the fury of the 
assault, burned down the treasury chambers, filled with gold and 
other riches, and all the cloisters, into which multitudes of Jews had 


fled, expecting something miraculous, as their false prophet had pre- ° 








dicted. Titus now attacked the upper city, and raised banks against 
it, at which about forty thousand of the inhabitants deserted to the 
Roman camp. The final resistance was very feeble, for the Jews 
were now utterly disheartened. The Romans, once masters of the 
walls, spread like a deluge over the city, slew all the Jews they met in 
the narrow lanes, and set fire to the houses. In many of these they 
found entire families dead of hunger, and these places, in their hor- 
ror, the soldiers left unplundered. The Romans, having wearied of 
slaying, Titus gave orders that no Jew, unless found with arms in his 
hand, should be killed. But some soldiers still went on butchering 
the old and infirm, and driving the youths and women into the court of 
the Temple. The males under seventeen were sent to the Egyptian 
mines; several thousands were given to provincial amphitheatres to 
fight with the gladiators and wild beasts; but before all could be sent 
away, eleven thousand of them perished from famine. Altogether, in 
this cruel siege, there perished eleven hundred thousand Jews. This 
enormous multitude is accounted for by the fact that, when Titus sat 
down before Jerusalem, the city was full of people from all parts of 
Judea, come up to celebrate the Feast of Unleavened Bread. 

Let us go down the ladder of crime a few centuries later, till we 
find these grand conquerors of the Jews themselvers besieged by 
Alaric and his Goths, 408. As stern and ruthless as Prussians, the 
Goths at once cut off from Rome the supplies of food, till famine and 
plague could silently do the work of sword and spear. The rations 
of bread sank rapidly from three pounds a day to the merest pittance. 
The rich strove to alleviate the general suffering, but in vain. Some 
wretches fed, it is said, on the bones of those they murdered, and even 
mothers destroyed their children and roasted their flesh. Many 
thousands of the citizens perished, and, the cemeteries being in the 
possession of the invaders, the bodies remained unburied. The 
plague broke out, and new forms of death appeared. In vain Tuscan 
diviners promised to draw lightning from the clouds, and burn the 
Gothic camp. In vain the Roman ambassadors warned Alaric of the 
danger of the despair and fury of such a multitude, 

The gfim chief only smiled, and said: ‘‘ The thicker the grass the 
easier it is to mow.” 

At first, greedy for spoil, and contemptuous of Roman weakness, 
Alaric Gemanded all the gold and silver in the city, and all the rich 
and precious movables. Finally he withdrew his savage troops, on 
receiving a ransom of five thousand pounds of gold, thirty-six 
thousand pounds of silver, four thousand silk robes, three thousand 
pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and three thousand pounds’ weight of 
Indian pepper, then very scarce and dear. Never since Hannibal 
marched from Capua had Rome been so scared. 

That taste of plunder only provoked the Gothic appetite. In 410, 
Alaric, provoked by some treachery of the emperor, entered Rome 
at midnight by the Salarian Gate. The Christian Goths respected the 
churches, but the Huns and the escaped slaves slew and plundered 
wherever they went. After six days’ license they carried off wagon- 
loads of jewels, robes, and plate. 

Attila, the next devastator of Europe, spared Rome, at the inter- 
cession of St. Leo, but Genseric, the Vandal, devoted fourteen days 
to loading his African slaves with the spoils of Jerusalem and the 
gold and silver of the Cesars. In 537, the Goths were again 
swarming round Rome, and the celebrated defence of the city by 
Belisarius presents many features of interest. 

The great general had a circle of twelve miles to defend against 
one hundred and fifty thousand barbarians. Agginst these Belisa- 
rius had only thirty thousand citizen soldiers, and five thousand 
of his veterans hardened in the Persian and African wars. On 
the ramparts, to aid his archers, were the balistas (great cross- 
bows), that threw arrows, and the onagri, that slung stones, and on 
the walls of the mole of Hadrian he had piled ancient statues 
to hurl down at the enemy. The Goths spent eighteen days in pre- 
paring their attack, in collecting fascines to fill the ditches, and in 
making scaling-ladders for the walls, Their four battering-rams, of 
enormous size, were each worked by fifty men. They had also huge 
wooden turrets, drawn by oxen, to form movable forts for assailing 
the walls. The Goths advanced to the attack in seven columns, The 
archers of Belisarius, at his desire, shot the oxen that drew the tow- 
ers, and so rendered them for the time useless, The first day of the 
attack the Goths lost thirty thousand men, and in a sortie the Ro- 
mans burnt the formidable towers. In subsequent sallies five thou- 
sand of the Gothic cavalry perished, and the courage of the citizens 
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grew with success. Belisarius, first freeing the navigation of the 
Tiber, now dismissed from the city all the useless mouths—the wom- 
en, children, and slaves. Active care was taken to encourage the 
people, and to prevent treachery. Twice every month the officers at 
the gates were changed, and even the pope himself was sent into exile 
on suspicion of having corresponded with the Goths. The barbarians 
were at last worn out. After a siege of one year and nine days, they 
burnt their tents, and retreated over the Milvian bridge, having lost 
at least one-third of their host. 

* Again, in 546, Rome was tormented by its old enemy the Goth. 

Totila besieged it, and its garrison of three thousand soldiers was 
powerless to break the blockade. The pope had purchased an ample 
supply of Sicilian corn, but the avaricious governor seized it, and sold 
it to the richer citizens. Wheat soon rose to famine prices, and fifty 
pieces of gold were demanded for an ox. Gradually the people of 
Rome were reduced to feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, mice, and 
nettles. Crowds of starving creatures surrounded the palace of the 
governor, and requested either food or instant death. To these sup- 
pliants Bessus replied, with cold cruelty, that it was impossible to 
feed and unlawful to kill the emperor’s subjects. At this a poor man, 
with five children, threw himself into the Tiber from one of the 
bridges in the presence of all the people. To the rich Bessus sold 
permissions to depart, but most of these cowards either expired on 
the highways, or were cut down by the Gothic cavalry. Belisarius 
attempting to relieve the city, Totila erected a bridge with towers on 
the Tiber ninety furlongs below the city, and this bridge was defended 
by a boom and chains. But Belisarius attacked it with his infantry 
and two hundred large boats guarded with high bulwarks of loop- 
holed planks. These boats were led by two immense barges béaring 
a floating castle higher than the bridge towers, and stored with fire, 
sulphur, and bitumen. The chains yielded to the impetus of the as- 
suulting vessels; the fire-ships were grappled to the bridge, and one 
of the towers, containing two hundred Goths, was consumed by the 
flames. But in spite of this first success the attack failed. Belisarius 
was not supported by a timely sally, and soon after Rome fell into the 
hands of Totila. The conqueror demolished one-third of the walls, 
and threatened to burn and pull down the great monuments of the 
city, which barbaric resolution he would have carried into effect but 
for the intercession of Belisarius. 

Let us conclude this summary of great sieges by a brief descrip- 
tion of that of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. The Turkish 
army was estimated at two hundred and fifty-eight thousand men, and 
their navy amounted to three hundred and twenty sail. Constanti- 
nople, a city of between thirteen and sixteen miles in extent, and con- 
taining a population of more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
was defended by a scanty garrison of seven or eight hundred soldiers 
and two thousand Genoese. The Turks boasted some enormous can- 
non, which, however, could not be fired more than seven times in the 
day. The sultan’s soldiers labored to fill up the ditches with hogs- 
heads and tree trunks, dug mines, employed battering-rams and cata- 
pults to aid their cannon, and reared against the walls wooden turrets 
with which to scale the ramparts. After many repulses at sea, 
Mahomet II. transported his fleet by land from the Bosporus into the 
upper harbor, and constructed a huge floating battery. The Greeks 
tried to set this on fire in a nocturnal attack, but their foremost 
galliots were sunk, and forty young Greek officers were massacred, in 
retaliation for which cruelty the Greek emperor hung the heads of 
two hundred and sixty Moslem captives from the walls. The Turks 
at last ventured on a general assault, and, after a siege of fifty-three 
days, the city fell into their hands. In the first heat of victory about 
two thousand Greeks were put to the sword. The body of the last 
Greek emperor was found under a heap of slain. About sixty thou- 
sand of the Greek citizens were sold as slaves, and, what is of more 
importance, the Byzantine libraries were destroyed or scattered, and 
one hundred and twenty thousand manuscripts, Gibbon says, at this 
time disappeared. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


HE subject of Arctic exploration having been revived with a cer- 
tainty that an American expedition will sail during the present 
summer for the purpose of completing our present imperfect knowl- 
edge of the polar regions, it seems advisable to review that which 





In this connection we propose a brief examination into the respec- 
tive merits of the so-called “‘ Ocean Gate-ways to the Pole.” 

As Jones’s Sound, in about Lat. 76° north, appears to be the 
present principal objective point or line of search, we will first turn 
our attention to it. This sound, or strait, was first discovered, or at 
least made known, by Baffin, in 1616, and named by him after a Lon- 
don alderman who had been one of his chief patrons. Under the sup- 
position that it was a sound of limited extent, no efforts were made 
for its exploration until the various expeditions, sent in search of Sir 
John Franklin, sought every possible or impossible route to the west 
and north. 

The merits of Jones’s and Smith’s Sounds were freely and fre- 
quently discussed, both by scientific men and practical seamen, but 
few of their opinions were favorable to either one of these as a passage 
to the northwest. 

We first find Captain Penny, an Arctic navigator of twenty years’ 
experience, advovating a search through Jones’s Sound, because he 
had “generally found clear water at the mouth of that sound, and 
there is a probability that an entire passage opens by this route to 
Wellington Channel.” Penny sailed in 1850, and, when he returned 
the following year, reported that he “was prevented from approach- 
ing Jones’s Sound by a chain of immense floes, extending out twenty- 
five miles from its entrance. The subject of Captain Penny’s further 
explorations, by way of Lancaster Sound, does not come within the 
limits of this article. 

We find next that Captain Lee, an experienced commander, re- 
ported his “having mistaken Jones’s Sound in thick weather for 
Lancaster Sound, and sailed up it one hundred miles without meeting 
with obstructions of any sort.” 

This statement of Captain Lee requires some careful consideration. 
In the first place, it does not seem possible that an experienced navi- 
gator could make an error of about ninety miles in his latitude, which 
would be the case had he mistaken Jones’s for Lancaster Sound. 

Again, had he sailed one hundred miles up Jones’s Sound, his 
longitude would have been about 85° west, almost within sight of 
Sir Edward Belcher’s subsequent discoveries by the way of Welling- 
ton Channel, and at least one degree west of Captain Inglefield in 
1852. 

In the English Admiralty Blue-Book for 1852, it is asserted that 
Captain Lee was not in Jones’s Sound that year, but in a deep inlet 
from 74° 40’, to 75° north; but there is no record on our latest 
charts of any such inlet between Jones’s and Lancaster Sounds, least 
of all, one through which he could have sailed nearly to Wellington 
Channel. Moreover, the northern point of the entrance to Lancaster 
Sound is in about Lat. 74° 40’, and it is not probable that at the pres- 
ent day there could be a deep, unknown inlet within the space of the 
next twenty miles to the northward; that is to Lat. 75°. It may 
be that Captain Lee actually entered Lancaster Sound, and, supposing 
himself in error, ran out again, but, whatever or however the case may 
have been, it will readily be seen that his statements are totally unre- 
liable, and we cannot depend upon them to show that Jones’s Sound 
has ever been navigated. 

In 1852, Captain Inglefield entered Jones’s Sound, and penetrated 
it to Long. 84° west, where he found its northern coast-line trend- 
ing away to north and west; but, thick weather intervening, he gave 
up further search in that direction, and returned to Baffin’s Bay. 
This is, I believe, the only well-authenticated case of a vessel having 
entered, or at least sailed, any distance in Jones’s Sound. 

Sir Edward Belcher, after passing up through Wellington Channel 
in his search for Sir John Franklin, says (July 26, 1853), “I proceeded 
to the northeast as far as the connection with Jones’s Strait, where I 
found the sea open.” This was in Lat. 76° 31’ north, and Long. 90° 
west, only six degrees (about ninety geographical miles) from the 
position attained by Inglefield the previous year from the east, and in 
nearly the same parallel of latitude. 

In the following year, Sir Edward continued his explorations in 
the same direction, and became more fully convinced that he was at 
the western entrance of Jones’s Strait (not sound), a passage leading 
from Baffin’s Bay to Wellington Channel. Admitting this to be the 
case, we have no positive proof that a passage can be found through 
Wellington Channel to the hoped-for open Polar Sea. It may be 
argued that, between the two observed positions of Belcher and 
Inglefield (almost in sight of each other), a hitherto unknown passage 
may open to the northward. This is by no means impossible, but one 
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it. He found the tides setting nearly east and west, with a regular 
flow, which could scarcely have been the casé if there was a tidal in- 
flux from the northward breaking into the regular sct backward and 
forward through Jones’s Sound or Straits, whichever it may be. 

There is one more distinguished Arctic navigator who makes brief 
reference to Jones’s Sound. Captain McClintock, when on his final 
voyage in search of Sir John Franklin, says (July, 1858), “ Jones’s 
Sound appeared to be open, and a slight swell reached us from it, but 
all along the shore there was a close pack.” 

It will be seen that while several distinguished Arctic voyagers 
have advocated the idea of penétfating to the westward through 
Jones’s Sound, only one of them (Inglefield) has’ ever even partially 
solved the problem in a prattical’ manner, and he was driven back by 
adverse weather without being able to complete his work. It is natu- 
ral, therefore, to suppose’ that this is not the most ‘practicable route 
by which to complete our discoveries in the fat North. 

The different routes by way of Spitzbergen, Behring Strait, and 
around the northern capes of Europe, have each many powerful ad- 
vocates, but the best answer to them all is the’ simple fact that no 
expedition, north and east, by either-of these lines of travel, has’ much 
advanced our actual Knowledge of the Arctic regions, and, with one 
exception, none of them have been able to force a passage very far tow- 
ard the pole. In 1827, Captain Parry reached the latitude of 82° 45", 
but this was only accomplished by leaving his ships at Spitzbergen 
and travelling in open boats. Alhough he attained the highest well- 
authenticated latitude of any Arctic navigator, it was impossible for 
him to force a ship through, and, while dragging his boats over the 
ice-floes, the current carried the ice south faster than Parry’s men 
could travel north. 

During the two hundred and fifty years previous to Parry’s voyage, 
other worthies had endeavored to get north and east by the various 
passages referred to, but they were all unsuccessful. We have only 
to mention such names as Hudson, Willoughby, Phipps, Cook, Meares, 
Vancouver, Barentz, Behring, Wrangel, and Kotzebue, to show that it 
was no lack in skill, courage, or zeal, that caused so many failures. 
Many others equally distinguished might be mentioned, but it would 
only be to record their want of success. It is the same story with 
them all; stopped either by ice or hitherto unknown lands. It ap- 
pears to be a well-established fact, however, at the present time, that 
there is a known body of land to the northward of Behring’s Strait 
which will prove an effectual bar to progress in that direction. There 
is one thing more which may be mentioned in connection with this 
portion of our subject: the efforts of nearly all these old navigators 
were made in the direction of what some modern scientists style the 
“ Thermometric Gate-ways to the Pole.” This simple fact would seem 
to be a sufficient refutation of the new theory. After a careful ex- 
amination of this latter question, one can scarcely help coinciding 
with Dr. Hayes when he declares that “there are no thermometric 
gate-ways to the pole, except those that are made by hard memory and 
earnest perseverance.” 

Some old Dutch navigators of the last century claim to have sailed 
past the parallel of 84°, and thence to, and even beyond, the pole ; 
but we can find no positive proof that any of them ever reached to 
Lat. 83°, and from this want of proof their statements cannot! be re- 
ceived as evidence in favor of the Spitzbergen route. 

During the last few years, several expeditions bave been sent out 
by the nations of Northern Europe in the direction of Spitzbergen ; 
but none of them were able to reach the parallel of 82°, even with 
the aid of steam-power. The German expedition of last year, in en- 
deavoring to find a passage between Spitzbergen and Greenland, had 
no better success than its predecessors. In fact, it fared worse than 
many of them; for one vessel was crushed by the ice, and her crew 
remained eight months drifting about on a floe before they were res- 
cued. The expedition did not reach quite to Lat. 78°, its farther 
progress being barred by immense fields of ice, so closely impacted 
that steam was useless either for advance or retreat. 

Valuable to science as are the many discoveries made by the way 
of Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, and Behring Strait, they have done but 
little toward solving the great geographical question of an open Polar 
Sea, or of discovering a gate-way to the pole. 

There is one more route to be considered, and, as it appears most 
feasible of all, the examination of its capabilities has been reserved 
to the last. Smith’s Sound, although the last of the passages to be 
explored, has many advantages over its competitors. It was almost 
literally an unknown sea until Inglefield, in 1852, passed by Capes 





Alexander and Isabella, and without difficulty reached Lat. 78° 35’ 
north. From that point, however, he returned south again, and, as 
has been before noticed, made an effort to get through Jones’s Sound. 

Subsequent to him, Dr. Kane, in the years 1853-55, from his win- 
ter harbor in Lat. 78° 37’, sent out exploring-parties in various direc- 
tions, having the advantage of fast ice to travel on, and finally reached 
the supposed northern point of Greenland in. Lat. 80° 40’, at that time 
the most northerly land ever visited by white men, 

Again, Dr. Hayes, in 1860-'61, established his winter-quarters in 
Lat. 78° 18’, crossed over to Grinnell Land on the ice, and penetrated 
to Lat. 81° 45’, the farthest land north ever reached by any explorer, 
Here he found open water, and was compelled to return to his vessel, 
a small sailing-craft of only one hundred and thirty-three tons, Later 
in the season, he saw from the summit of Cape Isabella a stretch of 
open water, extending about fifty miles to the northward along the 
eoast of Grinnell Land, with a probability that it would open still 
more in the course of the next two months. His vessel, however, had 
been so crippled by previous contact with the ice that neither his 
officers nor himself deemed it advisable to venture with her any 
farther into the pack, though all of them felt certain that, after the 
ice-foot had melted away, a strong steamer would have found little 
difficulty in forcing her way through to the open water. 

These last two expeditions, whose operations have been so briefly 
glanced at, would lead us to think that by this route an entrance may 
be found to the Polynia of the North. The majority of our American 
navigators favor this line of travel, and it is also indorsed by such 
men as Admirals Collinson and Back, Captains McClintock, Hamilton, 
and Osborne, with many others who won their highest honors in the 
Arctic regions. 

Were it not for the main pack in Kennedy Channel, which never 
entirely breaks up, there would be no trouble in going farther by 
water than any one has ever yet been by land. The entrance to this 
channel from Smith’s Sound, between Capes Alexander and Isabella, 
is less than thirty-two geographical miles wide; while the channel 
itself, opéning out to the northward, is of uncertain width, but. prob- 
ably from eighty to one hundred miles at Cape Constitution, its north- 
eastern limit. The centre of the channel is filled by a solid pack, the 
accumulation of centuries, which is so protected by the land that wind 
and sea can only take effect upon its northern and southern edges, 
breaking off large floes in the summer-time, which are renewed by the 
frosts of each succeeding winter. This pack, rising and falling with 
the tide, becomes very much abraded at its sides by contact with the, 
rocks, so that there is always loose ice between it and the land. Late 
in the season this loose ice either melts away or is ground to pieces, 
thus leaving an open-shore lead, through which a light-draught vessel 
may be taken, but not far on the Greenland side, because the coast- 
line, trending away to the eastward, forms a cul-de-sac, into which the 
main body of the pack is pressed by a constant. southerly current. 
This, of course, leaves a wider passage along the shores of Grinnell 
Land, and consequently. it is there that we may expect to attain the 
long-sought-for passage to the north. 

In addition to these physical reasons in favor of Smith’s Sound, it 
has other advantages not to be: overlooked, the principal one being 
that it furnishes means of subsistence to any extent. Oa the Green- 
land side, reindeer, rabbits, and foxes, are found in great nymbers ; 
eider-ducks, auks, dovekies, and other aquatic birds, swarm upon the 
islands and among the rocks ; while seal and walrus enough to feed a 
ship’s company for a year may be taken in a single day. 

Here a vessel may be left safely moored, while sledge ang boat 
parties carry on their explorations, always sure of a safe retreat with 
plenty of provisions ; and, in case of accident to one’s vessel, the 
nearest Danish settlement, which may easily be reached in the boats, 
is not more than six hundred miles distant. 

These are some of the advantages in favor of Smith’s Sound being 
the most feasible route for penetrating to the open Polar Sea, and we 
may briefly sum them up as follows : 

1. A-well-surveyed course to within five hundred miles of the pole. 

2. A safe harbor of refuge, with land convenient in case of accident, 

8. Hunting-grounds, where a party may subsist for any length of 
time, and possibly assist in defraying the expenses of the expedition. 

One thing is certain: an expedition will soon sail under our na- 
tional flag, and we will hope that, whatever route is selected, it may 
be one which ‘will lead to the solution of the vexed question of an 
“ open Polar Sea.” 

H. W. Dopex. 
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and of possible civilization is in constant extension, and, as the most 
powerful modern nations are found in those regions which were put 
down upon ancient maps as “ hyperborean,” so, in our own day, vast 
tracts of unexplored country are opening out before us which are surely 
destined in the future to be the seats of empires populous and powerful 
as any now known to us, Some such process is now going on with 
regard to our new Northwest. It is scarcely twenty years since the 
whole of that immense portion of our national territory west of Lake 
Superior was marked simply as “ the Northwest Territory” upon maps, 
destitute of mountains, rivers, or other topographical features ; and 
the popular tradition with regard to it had endowed it with all the icy 
terrors of the frozen zone. Yet, if the half be true which is told by 
Governor Langford of the wonders of the Yellowstone, by Mr. Wilkeson 
of Puget Sound, and by those entertaining explorers, Lewis and Clarke, 
of the whole fegion, there is certainly to be found in it some of the 
grandest, most beautiful, and most impressive scenery on the whole 
continent. The néw Pacific Railroad is being carried through this 
region, and, in a few years, travellers and artists will make the public 
as familiar with its wonders as they now are with the famous Yosemite. 
In anticipation of that time, we present the readers of the JourNaL 
with two scenes characteristic of the Snake River. This river itself is 
an illustration of the truth of our remarks. There are few of our 
readers probably who are at all acquainted with it, and yet it is one of 
the large rivers of the continent, and forms the main fork of the one 
great river on our Pacific coast. 

The Snake River is known to later geographers as the Lewis, so 
named from one of the first explorers. It rises. in the mountainous 
region of Southeastern Idaho, and flows northwestward into Washing- 
ton Territory. It is about nine hundred miles long, from’ its source to 
its junction with the Columbia, and, just before it reaches the noble 
valley of the latter river, it makes a series of very abrupt descents 
from its elevated channel in the Blue Mountains. 

The Shoshone Falls, on this river, are situated about seven miles 
from Desert Station, on the stage-road from Salt-Lake City to Boise 
City, and are described as follows by Ross Browne: “The river for 
many miles, both above and below, passes through a volcanic valley. 
It has cut a perpendicular canyon through the layers of lava to the 
depth of about one thousand feet. The canyon is generally about half 
a mile wide. At the point where the falls are located it is nearly a 
mile wide. Viewed from below it appears circular, like a vast amphi- 
theatre, with the falls in the centre. The different layers of lava re- 
semble seats in tiers ranged one above another to a height of seven 
hundred feet above the head of the falls. In the narrowest part the 
water is two or three hundred yards wide. About four hundred yards 
above the main falls are five islands, at nearly equal intervals across 
the river, dividing the stream into six parts. As the water passes be- 
tween the islands it is precipitated twenty-five or thirty feet. The 
falls differ essentially from each other in form, affording great variety. 
Below the islands the water unites and passes in an unbroken sheet 
over the great fall; the descent is about two hundred feet. The semi- 
circle at the head of the falls is apparently perfect, and the leap as 
clear as that of Niagara. Enormous clouds of mist and spray arise, 
variegated with rainbows. At the foot are rushing showers of spray, 
from under which the water, beaten into foam, dashes furiously away, 
Occasionally can be seen through the flying mists the immense sheet 
of water standing out in bold relief from the rocks, showing that with 
proper appliances it is practicable to go behind, as at Niagara. A few 
hundred yards farther down the water swings slowly around in a huge 
whirlpool and then disappears in the black canyon below. The deli- 
cate prismatic colors of the rainbow and the graceful evanescent forms 
of the mist contrast strangely with the iron-black surface, hard out- 
lines, and awful forms of the overhanging basalt. The sound of the 
rushing waters resembles that of an orchestra, the small falls giving 
the high notes, and the great falls the bass, producing a combination 
not possible to obtain from a single undivided current. At Rock-Creek 
Station, twenty miles distant, it can be heard distinctly—not continu- 
ously, but at intervals, like the surf. When the notes strike in unison 
they can be heard at a greater distance.” 

Snake River, after a long journey, bids a final adieu to the rocks 
and gorges through which it has been struggling for so many miles, 
and enters the beautiful valley, watered by four noble rivers, and en- 
closed on all sides by the Rocky and Blue Mountains, and the Cas- 
cades. This valley is one of the most beautiful on the Pacific coast, 
and, if explorers are to be trusted, on the entire continent. 
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| i not a person to read a great deal. Being a hard-working wom. 

an, and always was ever since I can remember, it stands to reason 
that I don’t find much time to spend that way. Once in a while, ofa 
Sunday afternoon, when it’s not my turn to go out, and the dinner. 
dishes are washed up, and the kitchen is clean and quiet for an hour 
or two, I ask the loan of a book or a paper from one of the young 
ladies. They used to lock at me surprised-like, at first, as if it was 
queer for a person like me to have any inclinations of that sort. But 
now I mostly get permission to go into the library and find something 
to suit myself. 

There’s no lack of books in the library. Shelves all round the 
room, and full from floor to ceiling; stacks of old magazines and 
pamphlets, piled up in corners; and newspapers and new magazines 
lying round everywhere. It amazes me every time I set foot in it, to 
think how people can spin so much out of their brains ;.and what a 
difference there is in people’s brains, for that matter. 

I don’t consider myself a fool, far from it, I know my place, and 
the duties of my place, and it’s no more than the truth, if I do say it 
myself, that I always use discretion in my work. I don’t spoil my 
bread in the making or the baking, and it takes good sense, I suppose, 
to be a good cook as well as any thing else. But I do confess it 
seems like a miracle to me only to think of how those books are made ; 
and more so when I listen to the wonderful sweet sounds that Miss 
Helen can bring out of the piano, just with a touch or two of her 
white fingers, or peep over Miss Alice’s shoulder, as I did once, and 
watched her making pictures of trees and blue sky, as like as the real 
sky itself, with only a few dabs of paint and a bit of a brush. 

I couldn’t do such things or any thing like them, not if I was to 
die for it. But then, to be sure, Miss Alice could not “ draw ” a tur- 
key or stuff a goose any more than I could mix her colors. And I 
have seen enough to know that, with all the pictures and music in the 
world, the comfort of the house is spoiled when the cooking is 
spoiled. So that brings me to the thing I meant to say when I began, 
which is that servants are human beings as well as masters and mis- 
tresses, though some folks don’t seem to realize it. I honestly be- 
lieve that some of the ladies think we are made out of different flesh 
and blood entirely; and, as to our having hearts and souls like 
theirs, or any tender and delicate feelings whatever, they would laugh 
at you if you mentioned it. 

One day, though, when I had the privilege of choosing something 
to read from the library, I carried off a number of App.Etons’ Jovr- 
NaL, and in it I came across an article about servants. It wasn’t the 
first article about servants I had seen. Often enough before that I 
had read in the newspapers how good-for-nothing they were nowadays, 
and how impudent, and dirty, and dishonest. They wanted double 
wages for doing half as much work as they used to do; they er- 
pected so many privileges and perquisites ; they put on such insolent 
airs; they wasted and destroyed property ; they fed “ followers ” and 
“ cousins ” from the pantry ; they gave warning if the least fault was 
found with them; they made slaves of their mistresses, who didn’t 
dare to complain of the hair in the soup or the dust on the sideboard 
for fear Biddy would leave them in a huff. ll that sort of thing, and 
a great deal more, all on one side, I had seen before. For, though I’m 
not much of a reader, as I said, you can’t pick up a paper to light a 
fire with nowadays but your eyes fall upon something about the ser- 
vant question. + And it’s mostly abuse of servants—wholesale abuse, 
too, if that’s not considered too strong an expression. 

This article in AprLetons’ JourNaL was different, though. It began 
with saying how some ladies had amused themselves over the imper- 
tinence of a girl who advertised for a situation, and said that “ only 
ladies of good temper need apply.” Then it went on.to make some 
remarks which I can’t, of course, pretend to repeat; but, as I under- 
stood them, the writer didn’t seem to consider it so absurd and impu- 
dent as the ladies did for the girl to prefer living with a good-tem- 
pered mistress. And I’m free to confess, that I don’t either. 

Not but what it was a pert sort of thing,for her to put in the ad- 
vertisement, I'll allow that. But, when there's so many sharp things 
said against the girls, it’s not surprising if they’re smart enough once 
in a while fo answer-back. And if. the ladies who were so scornful 
about it had ever tried being servants themselves, maybe they would 
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understand the difference between a good-tempered mistress and one 
that was always scolding and fault-finding. 

There’s two sides to every story, you know, and I suppose it’s 
natural for people to look at their own side most. Being a servant, I 
stand up for my class, and I don’t think our side has been treated 
fairly. We've been held up to blame and ridicule, and I’m not deny- 
ing that it’s often deserved. I’ve seen girls in good places who 
weren't fit to be there, and whose impudent ways and doings couldn’t 
be too much complained of. But it’s not just right to paint us all 
with one brush. I’ve seen as many good, honest, faithful, patient, 
hard-working girls as I have of the other sort, and they ought to have 
the credit that is due them—more especially as they are not the ones 
that get the best treatment from their employers. 

It’s odd enough, but somehow it seems to happen very often that 
these willing, patient sort of girls get the worst homes. They are 
peaceable and pleasant, and they get imposed upon by everybody. 
The mistress finds out that they don’t fly into a passion for a cross 
word, and don’t mind running up and down stairs, and going errands 
out of season, and doing two people’s work instead of one as a gen- 
eral thing; so she frets and scolds when she feels like it, and gives 
her orders right and left, and never sees that she is selfish and un- 
reasonable, and never supposes that the girl will get tired of being 
imposed upon. But after a while she does, because worms will turn, 
you know, and then if she stands up for herself a bit, what a fuss 
they make about impertinence and ingratitude, and how it was just 
what might have been expected, for they were all alike, these servant- 
girls, and Lord deliver us from the whole race! 

I’ve seen enough of this sort of thing, but it isn’t what they tell 
in the papers. The very same lady who has worried and abused a 
willing, quiet girl past all patience will put up with all sorts of inso- 
lence from one of the high-flying kind. They come with their noses 
in the air as if the place was beneath them, and put her in dread of 
offending them right from the first ; so she gives in to every thing they 
say, and then like as not they go off in a tantrum and leave her just 
when its most inconvenient to be left. So it’s told then what a mar- 
tyr the lady is to these unprincipled creatures, and how to be a mis- 
tress nowadays is only to be the servant of servants. But it’s not 
told how she has driven away, by her bad temper and her heartless 
selfishness, the one who had given her true and faithful service. 

I engaged with a gentleman once to go a short distance in the 
country and cook for his family. I asked him howmany miles out of 
town it was, and he said, “Oh, not so very far, ten or fifteen miles per- 
haps ;” and I could have the privilege of coming to see my friends 
about once a fortnight. So I went, and, instead of ten or fifteen 
miles, I found it was thirty, and his house was five miles away from 
the station. I was engaged to cook, and nothing said about the 
laundry or the dairy; but I found I was expected to have all the 
charge of the kitchen, to make bread and pastry, and every thing for 
a family of twelve (not to speak of visitors, which they always had 
two or three at a time), to help with the washing and do the best part 
of the ironing, for the up-stairs girl was called off continually to wait 
on somebody; to see to the poultry-yard, and feed the fowls, and set 
the hens, besides taking care of the dairy, and they kept five cows, 
and making all the butter that was used in the family, and many a 
pound over to sell. For Mrs. Packer knew the value of a penny bet- 
ter than anybody I’ve ever come across before or since, and I’ve seen 
some tight-fisted people in my time. 

She lived in a house big enough for a hotel, and very expensively 
furnished. There were thousands of dollars spent in laying out the 
grounds, and their horses and carriages were as fine as money could 
make ’em. So were the ladies when they came sailing down-stairs, so 
grand in their silk. dresses, to drive to church, or go out making 
calls. , 

But see ‘em at home, when the only company was some poor rela- 
tions maybe, and they would have on old washed-out, skimpy, cotton 
gowns that I would have been ashamed to put on of an afternoon 
when my work was done. Not to say it ever was done in that house, 
for I might have worked from sunrise till sunrise again, and even 
then Mrs. Packer would have found something else for me to do. 

She was that sort of a woman that the only pleasure she took in 
life was in grinding work out of people, and turning a penny round 
and round till she made it two, and then parading herself in all the 
finery she could hang on her little body to make a show of her prop- 
erty. She nagged her husband and her children from morning till 





night, till she fairly drove her sons out of the house. One of ’em 
went to California and died there, and she didn’t tell people that he 
was dead because she grudged the expense of buying mourning. I 
used to pity the young ladies when I heard her sharp tongue berating 
them ; and, as for that poor Maria that did the up-stairs work—well, 
there never was a nigger down South that was so put upon. The girl 
didn’t get time to breathe or to sleep hardly; for, if she wasn’t on 
the trot, she must sit down to plain sewing, and it was midnight of- 
tener than earlier when she was let to go to bed. Then if she wasn’t 
up at four o’clock in the morning, she was scolded like a pick-pocket, 
and all for six dollars a month wages. 

She told me she had lived there four years, and never been once 
to the city in that time. As for going out of an evening, it was tov far 
from any place for her to get back in proper time, having to walk 
both ways; and it was enough to lose anybody their situation if they 
weren’t in the house and the kitchen lights out by ten o’clock. 

I says to her then: “If I was you, Maria, I’d lose the situation 
sooner than I’d stop with people that treated me so,” ‘ 

And she answers : “If it wasn’t for one thing I'd leave in a minute. 
But little Lucy was a baby when I come here, and she’s fond of me, 
and I hate to part with her.” 

“Then it isn’t Pat Huben at all?” says I, laughing. 

But I knew that was the real reason all the while. Pat was the 
gardener, and very sweet indeed on Maria. Sooner than go away from 
him she was willing to put up with Mrs. Packer and her nagging ways. 
But for my part I had no such inducement to stay, and I soon made 
up my mind that I couldn’t afford to burn my candle at both ends the 
way she expected everybody to do. 

She never seemed to consider—and for that matter it’s very sel- 
dom that ladies do seem to consider—that servants have nothing but 
their health and strength to depend upon. They’re very careful of 
their own health, I’ve noticed. If they sit up late at night for their 
own amusement, they'll sleep late the next morning, and take their 
breakfast in bed; if they do a day's shopping, they must lie down 
and be waited on all the evening; if they have a headache, it’s every- 
body’s business to keep the children away, darken the windows, don’t 
let anybody make a noise, whatever you do. 

But fancy a servant-girl stopping her work to go and lie down, be- 
cause she was tired, or her head ached, or her back ached! She is 
supposed to be made of stuff that never gets tired, and never wears 
out. “They have no nerves, you know, those great, strong creatures,” 
I heard a lady say once. ‘“They’re mere animals, after all, and it’s 
impossible for them to feel and suffer as we do.” 

The “mere animal” that was particularly referred to was on her 
knees just then, scouring the oil-cloth in the hall outside the door. 
It was one of those dreadful hot days last summer, and she had been 
hard at work ever since sunrise, sweeping and dusting, and scouring, 
and washing windows, and polishing brasses, until she was ready to 
faint. If anybody had given her a kind word, only so much as to say 
“ Aren’t you tired, Jane? had’nt you better rest a bit now?” it would 
have heartened her up, if she was a mere animal. But instead of that 
she only heard what a great strong creature she was, and how she 
hadn’t any nerves, and couldn’t be expected to feel the heat as fine 
ladies do, lying in a shady room on a cool linen covered couch in their 
white wrappers, and nothing to do but read novels and drink iced 
claret. 

So it was a very great piece of presumption, to be sure, in & mere 
animal; but then the Bible tells how even the poor ass opened her 
mouth and spoke when she was pushed too hard. And Jane, she got 
up off her knees, she did, and walked straight into the room. And 
the mistress says to her, not understanding, “‘ Have you finished the 
hall, Jane, and the bath-room? Then you'd better go down-stairs 
and clean the silver before you set the table for dinner.” But Jane 
answers, quite composed, “I’m not intending to clean the silver at 
all, ma’am, and you can suit yourself with a new animal as soon as 
you please, for I’m not meaning to stop in the house any longer.” 

And she was as go~d as her word. The family were put to great 
inconvenience by her !vaving, and the ladies couldn’t find words that 
were bad enough to say how wicked and selfish and ungrateful she 
was. They couldn’t see what right she had to take offence. Such 
airs, you know—so absurd in such a creature to have feelings ! 

As I was saying about Mrs. Packer, I soon concluded that the 
work I was expected to do was too much for any one woman, unless 
she wanted to kill herself. I told her so at the end of a fortnight, 
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and she was astonished that I could say such a thing. Nowadays, 
she declared, girls hadn't any conscience at all; they got lazier every 
year, and she expected pretty soon they'd hire out to sit in the parlor 
and play the piano. But, all the same, she wasn’t willing to let me go, 
and it ended in her hiring a woman one day in the week, to take the 
ironing off my hands. 

I agreed to stay upon that, and I did stay for six months, and 
tried to make myself contented. But it’s no more than the truth to 
say they were the worst six months I ever spentin service. It wasn’t 
so much the work, though I was at it early and late, and it kept me 
up to all I knew to get through with it as it ought to be done. But 
the mean ways of those people fairly made me sick. 

It’s a most unbecoming remark, being only a servant, but it’s the 
honest truth, that I felt myself belittled by living with them. I’ve 
been about a good deal, and I’ve seen different sorts of mean people, 
and different sorts of vulgar people, but I'll say it for Mrs. Packer, 
that tie ’em all in’a bunch, and she could beat the lot at their own 
tricks. I could tell enough, if it was worth while, to prove every word 
of it; but I’m only trying to show that it isn’t always and only the 
ladies who have every thing to endure. 

They cheated me out of the privilege of going to see my friends, 
which was clearly agreed to, by only giving me a Sunday afternoon 
once in a fortnight. And there were no trains on Sunday, so I never 
laid eyes on one of my own people the whole six months. And when 
I went away I had to hire a man to take my trunk to the depot. 
There were six horses on the place; but “harness up a team for that 
good-for-nothing, ungrateful hussy!” says Mrs. Packer. “ There 
sha’n’t a man nor a beast budge off the estate to help her, not if she 
has to carry her duds on her back.” ; 

And she said more words, which, being a respectable woman and 
not in the habit of using bad language, I would rather not repeat 
them. It was all in consequence of my leaving, which she considered 
was a great injury to herself, and most ungrateful of me—as it’s 
generally the case with ladies; though it’s not so easy to see why 
we're expected to be overcome with gratitude, or why, if we get a 
chance to better ourselves, we shouldn’t improve it, and not be looked 
at as monsters, either. 

It’s mostly a mere matter of business, to my thinking. If a girl 
does her honest work, she earns her honest wages, and it’s no favor 
done her. If the mistress isn’t satisfied, she doesn’t hesitate to send 
the girl away, particularly if she has a chance to get another that 
she thinks will suit her better. She don’t stop to think if it’s “ con- 
venient” to the girl, nor how long it may be before she gets another 
place, nor how much expense she’s been at already, with advertising, 
or going to offices, nor how bad she feels about losing the situation. 
All that doesn’t signify. But if the servant takes the liberty of being 
discontented, or improves the opportunity of getting a place more to 
her liking, then it’s wickedness and ingratitude. 

Of course I’m not meaning to say that a servant has no call to be 
grateful for real favors and kindness, nor yet that she never gets such. 
It would ill become me, for I’ve lived with ladies that were like angels 
for goodness, and their kindness to me I never did nor never will for- 
get. 

I well remember when I was taken down once with a bad fever, 
and the doctor recommended strong that I should be sent to the 
hospital, which was twelve dollars a month out of my pocket, and my 
wages only eight dollars in those days. Plenty of ladies would have 
been quick enough to take the doctor’s advice, and quite right, too, 
for it was a bad fever, though not to say catching, and likely to be a 
long spell of it. But my mistress wouldn’t hear to such a thing. 
She had a bed made for me in a room that was a good way from the 
nursery, and she nursed me herself till I got that bad I needed 
watchers, and then she hired a woman to take care of me night and 
day. Iwas never left alone or neglected for a single minute; with 
her own hands she would mix my medicines, and give me drink, and 
bring me little delicate things to eat when I could; and had her own 
doctor to come to see me twice a day, like any lady in the land. 

It was six weeks that I wasn’t able to leave my bed, and two more 
that I wasn’t fit to do a hand’s turn, though I crept around the house 
a bit, to get my strength up. And for all that time there was never a 
dollar of my wages stopped, nor my mistress would never let me pay 
a cent for the doctor or the nurse, or any of the expense she was put 
to on my account. It was bad enough, she said, for me to have such 
a spell of sickness, without having to lose my money, too, and she 





could afford it better than I could. She went on to say also, what was 
very pleasant for me to hear, that a servant who was so good and 
faithful as I had been in health, had a right to be well taken care of 
in sickness; and that it was no more than I justly deserved at her 
hands. 

I lived in that house for seven years, and never received so much 
as the first word of unkindness from one in the family. They didn’t 
consider me as a “mere animal,” or a machine to grind out work for 
them, They took an interest in every thing that concerned me; they 
liked me to be happy when they were happy, and for every pleasant 
thing that went on among them I had a share one way or another. 
If it was Christmas, I had my nice presents, and not a single child for- 
got me; if it was a party, I was given the chance to help a little, and 
come in and see the flowers, and the ladies in their pretty dresses ; 
and a tray full of jelly and cream and nice things always went up to 
the nursery for me. For it wasn’t a cook I was in those days. I was 
nurse to the little Courtlands, and two of them were born while [ 
lived there, and two I laid out with my own hands; and many a tear 
I shed over them, my pretty little lambs. 

It was the first trouble that ever came to the family, and they felt 
it sore. Their mother was heart-broken, and no wonder; for two 
sweeter children, nor prettier, nor better dispositioned, you’d not find 
the wide world over. It was like parting with my own flesh and blood 
when I saw the two little coffins let down into the grave, with all the 
beautiful white wreaths and crosses laid on top. And when I went 
home from the funeral the house was empty-like and desolate. I 
missed those children to that degree I couldn’t eat or sleep, and I fell 
off in my flesh with grieving after them. If I took it so hard, and 
only their nurse, it was natural their mother should feel it more, 
which she did, and pined away till she was like to go into a decline. 

Which her husband then, he couldn’t stand it to see her fading 
before his eyes. So he comes home one day, and says he’s taken 
passage for the whole family to go to Europe in the next steamer. 
And they went, which was how I came to part with the best mistress 
ever I had. 1’d have gone to the end of the world with her if I’d been 
wanted, but there was no need to take me, for the youngest child was 
of an age to go to school now. She was to be put at a French board- 
ing-school with her sisters, and Mr. Courtland was to take his wife 
travelling to divert her mind. 

Short as the time was before they went away, there was new situa- 
tions, and good ones, looked out for all the servants, that we mightn’t 
be put to any loss by the sudden break-up. I went to mine with my 
trunk just crowded with the presents they gave me, and with such 
written recommendation as the lady I went to said, when she read it, 
if it was to get me a husband instead of a situation, there couldn't 
any thing more be said in my favor. It’s at the bottom of my trunk 
now, that paper is, folded up very carefully in my best pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Inside of it is a soft, yellow curl, twisted together witha 
brown one; and they were cut off two little heads that are nothing 
but dust now, yet gold couldn’t buy ’em from me. 

There’s not too many ladies like Mrs. Courtland, I do suppose. 
That kind isn’t to say common. Nor yet is the other kind, like Mrs. 
Packer, which I should be sorry to think there were many more of the 
same sort left. Between the two there’s a many ladies of kind hearts 
and pleasant dispositions as any respectable girl might be glad to live 
with. That I’m free to confess, and I’ve seen it with my own eyes 
how patient such has been with the most careless aggravating girls a8 
would break and destroy every month as much as their wages would 
come to. Greenhorns, too; when they didn’t know a living thing, and 
were enough to try the patience of Job, I’ve seen ’em took in hand 
and treated so gently, and trained and taught till they were fit for 
splendid situations, by ladies who needn’t have taken the least con- 
cern about it, only through the kindness of their hearts. And often 
I’ve been knowing to girls getting their wages in advance for months 
together, if they were in want of money, and having clothes and pro- 
visions given them to help their families when they were poor. 

It’s far from my intention to be saying that they shouldn’t be grate- 
ful for such things, and for kindness which I’m not doubting is done 
frequent. The girl that leaves a place against the wishes of a lady 
which has been so thoughtful for her, deserves all the hard names she 
gets, unless it’s an uncommon good reason that takes her away. The 
thing I’m doubting is if girls are apt to leave places where they have 
fair wages, and no more than fair work, and comfortable board and 
lodging, and good consideration every way. I’ve heard say it’s a fool 
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that doesn’t know when he’s well off; and, though it may be true once 
in a way that servants throw up a good home for a foolish whim, I’m 
certain it’s more often they leave because the home isn’t a good one. 

Sometimes it’s one thing, and sometimes another. I’ve been in 
places where the wages was good, and the work light, but where I was 
that pinched for food as I was kept cross all the time out of actually 
hunger. Every thing was measured out in little spoonfuls, so much 
for a day, and the rest under lock and key, even to the dry bread. It 
stands to reason no respectable person would wish to be put upon 
allowance, like a State’s-prison convict. And, when it’s short allow- 
ance at that, she’s not justly to be blamed for leaving at the first op- 
portunity. 

There’s other places where the lodging is not such as a decent 
person can put up with. I’ve seen three girls expected to sleep in one 
bed, and the room not much bigger than a closet, with no place to 
keep their clothes, and no opportunity to make themselves neat, though 
they were required to look so all the same. Ladies, who are very par- 
ticular themselves to have every thing clean and sweet, will be very 
indifferent about a servant. Any thing is good enough for them, the 
smallest and meanest room in the house, the old straw mattress, the 
moth-eaten blankets and ragged quilts, the cracked basin, the pitcher 
without a handle, the chair without a back. 

“It’s better than they had in their own country,” I’ve heard 
ladies say. “They live like pigs there, and see ’em how they huddle 
together in the miserable tenement-houses here. It’s too ridiculous, 
the airs they put on about having a nice room when they go into ser- 
vice.” 

And so it is, maybe, for some of ’em, and others again have tidy 
ways of their own that it wouldn’t be ridiculous for a lady to encour- 
age. I couldn’t stay in no place, for my part, where I didn’t have 
three things at least in my room. One is an outside window to let in 
fresh air and sunshine, which I always spread out my bedclothes 
under it in the morning; another is clean sheets and covers, and, if 
it’s only straw I have to sleep on, I want clean straw; and, lastly, I 
want the privilege of using as much water and towels as I like, and 
the chance to use ’em alone. 

I’ve known ladies much surprised at me when I spoke about fresh 
air and plenty of water. I don’t pretend to say that everybody feels 
just as I do about keeping things wholesome. Some ladies even are 
none too particular, and more servants. But, where people care about 
it for themselves, I think they ought to give the girls a fair chance, 
too. If they had tidy, comfortable rooms to sleep in, with proper 
conveniences, and were required to keep their rooms always as nice 
as they found them, it would go a good ways toward making them 
nice and careful everywhere else, besides keeping many a good girl 
in a place which now she leaves because she can’t stomach the bad 
air, and the disgraceful old beds and things, not to speak of the un- 
pleasant habits of them as she’s expected to room with. 

Food and lodging isn’t the only reason, either. In some places it’s 
the habits of the family that no girl can stand and keep her health, or 
her temper, no matter how she’s paid. There’s a house I could men- 
tion where it’s seldom that a girl will stay more than two or three 
months, at the outside. They get the best of treatment, too, in most 
ways; good wages, good table, nice rooms, and never a cross word. 
But they never have an hour or a minute they can call their own, to 
depend upon. The master gets up early, and wants his breakfast all 
ready, piping hot, the minute he calls for it. The mistress comes 
down an hour later, or, maybe, two or three—there’s no telling when 
she will come. But she wants her breakfast just the same, all ready, 
piping hot, the minute she calls for it. And, by-and-by, the young 
ladies come, perhaps later, perhaps earlier; perhaps one at a time, 
perhaps all three together—there’s no counting on ¢hem, bless their 
pretty faces !—and they want their breakfast, all ready, piping hot, the 
minute they call for it. 

Lunch and dinner are much the same. The ladies go out shop- 
ping, promenading, making calls. They come home just as it happens, 
some early, some late, and the master waits for nobody. His dinner 
must be on the table at six o’clock, no matter when the others dine; 
and, like as not, it’s nine or ten before the rest of the family choose 
to finish theirs. The meals are never over in that house. They’re 
cooking, and washing dishes, and setting tables, all hours of the day 
and night. There are no regular times for any thing, any more than 
in a hotel, and it wears the heart and soul out of a woman trying to 
keep up to her work with so many hinderances. The end of it is, she 








gives up trying, and looks out for another situation. And then they 
complain what trouble they have with servants, and the more you 
give them, and the kinder you are to them, the worse they treat you! 

Nobody thinks what trouble the servants have, or how many ways 
they are tried, and aggravated, that they needn’t be if only the mas- 
ters and mistresses had a little more consideration. 

Some people talk before servants as if they were dogs or cats— 
didn’t understand or feel what was said about em. “Do you suppose 
there’s any servants in heaven?” says a Jady once, in my presence. 

““Why not?” says another. “It can’t be expected that people 
will be idle in heaven, and those who are servants here will be the 
same there. It’s all they can be, of course.” 

I was wiping up the hearth at their feet, and they didn’t regard me 
no more than they did the back-log to the wood-fire. But it was on 
the tip of my tongue to ask ’em who made ’em so well acquainted with 
the mind of the Almighty, and where it was in the Bible that they 
found out I was to be a servant for ever and ever. I’m free to confess, 
for one, that I’ve been so bold as to hope for something different. It 
may be very presumptuous for such as me to have an opinion about 
it, but Ido think it’s only fair to suppose that the good Lord will 
make up to us in another life for the opportunities that haven’t been 
given us here. It wasn’t a beggar that Lazarus was when Abraham 
carried him in his bosom. And, by the same token, maybe some of 
us that’s servants now will be thought fit to do angels’ work when the 
Lord calls us home. Leastways it’s no mortal man or woman, and I 
don’t care what their station is, that’s got the right to say we can’t be 
any thing better than we are. 

I sha’n’t deny that some of us might stand a better chance of get- 
ting up higher in heaven, if we did our duty as servants a little more 
faithful. It’s no good claiming more than we've a right to; but what 
I do say is this, that it’s not fair to expect every thing from the ser- 
vant, and nothing from the mistress. I’ve seen mothers as couldn’t 
take care of their own children for an hour together without losing 
their tempers, and scolding and slapping right and left. But, if 
the nurse that had ‘em nagging an’ worriting of her all day long was 
to be seen raising her hand against ’em, or even her tongue, she’d get 
warning in a hurry. 

And I do say it’s not right nor reasonable to expect more from a 
hired servant than you do from your own flesh and blood, Likewise 
it’s not just fair to tell one side of a story over and over again, which it 
can’t be denied as has been done continual—and never give the other 
side a chance to speak for itself. That’s why I’ve made bold to speak 
out plain, and I hope I may be allowed a hearing, and no offence taken, 
nor it won't be considered impertinent of me, being a servant. For 
it’s what I’ve no desire to be, quite the contrary. 

My desires would be to have all servants do their duty honest by 
their employers ; but likewise their employers should do the same by 
them, which my remarks is intended to show is not always the case. 
I’m not that conceited as to suppose my remarks will make a change 
in such; though children and fools speak truth, and, P'll make bold 
to add, in spite of much to the contrary, that servants may do the 
same. Leastways what I’ve said I can prove, and the truth is worth 


listening to, whoever speaks it. 
Hannan Cook, 
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THE LIFE-FOREST. 
i iy spring-time of our youth, Life’s purpling shade, 

Foliage and fruit do hang so thickly round, 

We seem glad tenants of enchanted ground, 
O’er which for aye dream-whispering winds have played ; 
Then summer comes! her full-blown charm is laid 

On all the forest-aisles ; from bound to bound 

Float fairy music and the silvery sound 
Of fountains babbling to the golden glade ; 

Next, a chill breath, the breath of autumn’s doom, 

Strips the fair woodland branches one by one, 

Till the bared landscape broadens to our view; 

Behind, black tree-boles blot the twilight blue, 
Before, unfoliaged, bald of leaf and bloom, 

Our pathway darkens toward the darkening sun! 
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TABLE-TALK. 


EVERAL new plays have been produced 

in New York within a few months, but 
neither art nor literature has thereby gained 
any accessions to do it honor, The Amer- 
ican playwrights still persist in heaping to- 
gether a series of incongruous incidents and 
impossible characters under the name of 
plays, and all conception of a high and a 
true art in dramatic construction seems as 
remote as ever. Our drama, instead of ad- 
vancing toward that ideal which some hopeful 
people have dreamed of, appears steadily to de- 
cline, and every new production only adds 
another stigma to the history of this branch 
of our literature. It is a settled conviction 
with the gentlemen who compose these dra- 
mas, that only low, vulgar, and sensational 
material can with any hope of success be em- 
ployed in the construction of plays, shutting 
their eyes to the fact that in England a new 
style of comedy, remarkable for its delicacy 
and purity, has attained very great success. 
These gentlemen charge and convict our 
American audiences of low tastes, without a 
trial and without a test. Who has offered to 
our public a play of high tone? Where is 
there an American drama—comedy or tragedy 
—of deftly-constructed plot, well-wrought 
scenes, and happily-conceived characters ? 
Art does not enter into our plays—nor nature, 
either, for the matter of that. Not one of the 
native plays, produced in New York during 
the past winter, has any claim to the atten- 
tion of enlightened people. The theory of an 
artistic play does not seem to have entered 
into the imagination of our authors. Each 
successive effort of the older men, and each 
experiment of younger hands, is alike rickety 
in construction, vulgar in incident, false in 
local color, and extravagant in character. 
Vulgarity of scene and character may be ex- 
plained by: the supposition that the author 
writes under a supposed knowledge of the 
public taste; but clumsiness is a disadvan- 
tage with the rudest of audiences, and 
defects in this particular cannot so easily be 
explained away. Our playwrights have clear- 
ly shown no skill even in using the detestable 
material they think so indispensable. The 
art of play-writing, which is something entire- 
ly apart from the tone or moral of a play, is 
almost unknown. The authors of American 
plays seem to depend for success upon some 
one thrilling situation, content it this be only 
sufficiently striking, to throw the other scenes 
together in any rude and slovenly fashion. 
When a new play, well conceived as to story, 
deftly wrought so as to work up through a 
succession of scenes, connected in perfect se- 
quence, with ever-increasing interest toward 
the climax, having a fine and truthful group 
of characters—when a play, choicely written 
according to this ideal, produced with suitable 
care under right conditions and at the right 
time, acted by actors equal to their parts, 
shall fail—then we may safely assume that 
the American public cannot appreciate the 
higher drama. But, until this test is made, 
we submit if it be not something of an imper- 
tinence for playwrights to declaim against the 
taste of a public to whose higher instincts they 
have never appealed ? 








—— Accompanying this number of the 
JouRNAL, we give an engraving, after a pic- 
ture by the latest and best of the semi-his- 
toric painters who have grown up in Paris 
under Gérome. Vibert is the last of the 
painters of historic incident whose genius 
may be said to have been fostered under the 
second empire. He is, now that Zamacois is 
dead, the only surviving painter of character, 
of dramatic episodes, at all likely to succeed 
to Gérome in the admiration of the most 
cultivated, and opulent, and intellectual, of 
his fellow-countrymen who care more for art 
and sensation than for what is commonly 
called morals. He has not the range and he 
does not show the research of Gérome, but 
his style is apparently founded on Gérome’s, 
and is, like it, polished, studied, and without 
gayety of color or looseness of manipulation. 
He is not so brilliant a colorist as Zamacois, 
and has not his satirical genius; but he has 
deservedly won the right to be mentioned, as 
he so often is mentioned, with that celebrat- 
ed Spanish but truly Parisian painter. Vibert 
seems to be more directly the outcome of art 
in Paris rather than endowed with gifts which 
would have made him a painter in any city of 
the world. He is like a great many French- 
men who have told anecdotes with the utmost 
grace and point in expression, who have writ- 
ten fables and memoirs in concise and bril- 
liant phrases, who have been dramatic but 
not pathetic in rendering character, in de- 
picting situations, in expressing sentiment. 
Aptitude for the technical, and a nimble wit, 
make Vibert’s works most interesting speci- 
mens of painting. A combination of finesse 
and esprit has made his art, in spite of cor- 
rupt.color—the color of an earth-bound, clay- 
cold nature—attractive, and even fascinating. 
But a pure and exquisite spirit would not, 
could not, save in an hour of eclipse, let it- 
self be interpreted by such color as we find in 
his pictures, which are dull and leaden, yet 
occasionally gleam with the brilliancy of 
metals and jewels. But they have nothing 
of the pure joy and gladness of material 
things, like the art of Veronese; nothing of 
the forlorn splendor, as of an exiled soul, like 
the art of Delacroix; nothing of the bloom 
and innocence expressed or suggested by the 
color of the great English colorists, Reynolds 
and Gainsborough. Vibert’s art comes to us 
from Paris, and it is expressive of the jew- 
elled luxury and the corrupi fascinations of 
the beautiful in Paris, It places before us the 
strongest contrasts, accepted immoralities, 
and ascetic renunciations, and, although ap- 
parently an art of picturesque costume rather 
than of native experience, it is true to the 
constant facts of the life of Southern Europe, 
which is a singular mingling of voluptuous- 
ness and asceticism. So much in a general 
way may be said as an approximative ex- 
pression of the precise nature of the senti- 
ment and purpose of Vibert’s work. At this 
time we recall three of his pictures which 
were successes—in the saloons of 1867-’69— 
representative of subjects picturesque in cos- 
tume and varied in character, such as “ The 
Monk’s Temptation,” “ Marauding Soldiers of 
the Sixteenth Century,” and “ Gulliver among 
the Liliputians.” The painting from which 
our engraving is copied represents a Spanish 
group in the diligence court-yard, “ une cour 





de diligences en Espagne,” the original of 
which is in possession of Mr. Edward Math- 
ers, of this city. 


—— The elevated railway in Greenwich 
Street, at one time considered a failure, is now 
in operation under a new method. Instead of 
the endless rope, driven by stationary engines 
placed at regular intervals, which was first 
employed, the cars are now run by small 
dummy-engines on the track. The new plan 
seems to work well. The engines are compact, 
make but little noise, consume their own 
smoke, and do not appear to unduly excite 
the horses in the street below. The speed is 
about twice as fast as that of the surfxce street- 
cars. Elevated railways of this character 
would be very convenient in our local traffic. 
The great viaduct road proposed will be useful 
mainly to people living at remote distances; 
it will serve to bring the upper part of the 
island, and the districts beyond, within easy 
reach of the city, and be of great advantage 
to localities so near even as those contiguous 
to the Central Park. But railways like that of 
Greenwich Street could be made of great use 
for short distances. They would render it pos- 
sible to traverse the lower sections of the city 
much more expeditiously than now, and could 
be made the means of relieving the over- 
crowded streets, by withdrawing from them 
some of the surface-cars. They could be 
erected without occupying any space now em- 
ployed, without disturbing the streets, without 
the necessity of a costly purchase of right of 
way. In the wide avenues the plan would be 
very simple. Single columns could be erected 
in the spaces between the tracks, upon which 
the rails would rest at a sufficient elevation to 
permit all vehicles to pass under. The road- 
way on these avenues between the tracks is 
rarely used. The travel almost invariably 
proceeds either on the tracks, or to the right 
and left of them, and hence the interference 
with traffic would be too slight to be worth 
heeding. The apprehended danger from fright- 
ened horses would seem, by observation of the 
travel on the Greenwich-Street road, to be en- 
tirely illusive. The track being in the centre 
of the street, there would be no injury to 
property that it passes, and no obstruction to 
the business of the sidewalk, as in the case 
with the road now in operation. It would 
seem that we might, by the method suggested, 
secure a simple, comparatively inexpensive, 
and very convenient means of travel, such a8 
would greatly abridge the time consumed in 
getting from one end of the town to the other, 
which snow in winter, or thronged streets, 
could not affect, and which, in many ways, 
would be of great convenience to the public. 


—— Considerable discussion has been go- 
ing on in the critical columns of the London 
press in regard to the propriety of the final 
scene in a new dramatic version, by Tom 
Taylor, of the story of Joan of Arc. The 
actress is tied every night to the stake, with 
the fagots piled up around her, and flames 
break out—every thing being done, in fact, 
to make the scene as realistic as possible. 
This is pronounced both inartistic and immoral 
by some of the critics, and disgusting and 
ridiculous by others. That it is immoral is 
not so clear. The effect of a scene like this 
cannot be elevating, and one would suppose not 
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edifying; but he must hold his morals by a 
very uncertain tenure who finds them endan- 
gered by an exhibition of this character. In- 
artistic, by the strict canons of art, it is; and 
yet it is not clear where the limits of imita- 
tion in art should be drawn. If the scene de- 
scribed be indeed disgusting and ridiculous, 
then it manifestly transcends the proper 
boundaries of representation; but the critics 
are prone to be over-fastidious. The fondness 
of the modern theatre-goer for the realistic 
has become proverbial. Mr. Crummles’s “ real 
tub” and “real water,” absurd as they may 
seem in the pages of Dickens, are just what 
every manager is nowadays attempting to 
realize. We recollect that Wallack once in- 
troduced a real pump on the stage, and, when 
a young woman entered, hung a pail on the 
spout, and, proceeding to operate the handle, 
caused a stream of real water to flow into the 
vessel, a hearty burst of applause rewarded 
the brilliant stroke of histrionic genius. In 
the same scene the stage-manager attempted 
to give additional reality to the seene, by tying 
a number of live pigeons on a frame covered 
with a painted rose-vine. No one appeared to 
notice or care for the incongruity, and the 
audience enjoyed the flutterings of the pigeons 
with vast relish. Real fountains, real cas- 
cades, real trout-streams, are not uncommon 
in our stage-furniture. In Chicago a play has 
recently been acting in which a man is really 
hanged—on one occasion nearly fatally so. It 
is only in keeping with the latest ideas of 
dramatic art that Tom Taylor should give to 
his audiences real fagots and real fire for the 
Joan of Arc catastrophe; the critics may 
mourn, but the enlightened managers claim 
to understand what best pleases the enlight- 
ened public. 

Mr. Peter Cooper estimates that five 
million dollars are annually distributed for 
charitable purposes in the city of New York. 
We presume this estimate refers to the distri- 
bution of societies and associations, and does 
not include the sums given by individuals, of 
which, indeed, there are no data for estimat- 
ing. Mr. Cooper is of opinion that the vast 
sums thus distributed are really productive 
of more harm than good. Alms-giving seems 
to create more poverty than it alleviates, and 
in New York, as it is in London, pauperism 
more than keeps pace with the efforts to re- 
lieve it. Organized methods of distribution 
induce organized methods of beggary; and 
the very fact with many men and women that 
charity stands ready to relieve their wants is 
sufficient motive for making no effort on their 
own part to place themselves above want. 
Mr. Cooper suggests that, instead of the pres- 
ent system of alms -giving, labor - bureaus 
should be established, where laborers seeking 
employment and employers seeking Jabor can 
be brought together. The only possible 
means by which poverty can be radically or 
permanently relieved is by making the poor 
self-reliant. One great cause of poverty is 
idleness; another is the absolute need of 
work. Labor-bureaus would go far to meet 
the need in the latter case; in the former the 
more we attempt to do for it the worse we 
make it. Five millions annually distributed 
in charity does as much harm as good, says 
Mr. Cooper ; but five millions thus distributed 








if utilized as capital would give employment 
to many thousands of worthy people who 
otherwise might be in want. All means 
should be taken to give every willing hand 
the means of earning its own support—be- 
yond this charity, excepting with the blind, 
the lame, the incompetent, should attempt 
but little. 


— The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal informs us that the essay on the Cli- 
mate of the United States, by M. Desor, which 
we copied recently under our scientific head, 
was translated expressly for its pages by a 
friend of M. Desor, and complains that we did 
not give it credit for the translation. To this 
we reply that we have not seen the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal for many years, 
that we found the translation of Desor in a 
newspaper, without any indication of its origin, 
that we did not copy it verbatim, as the Jour- 
nal alleges, but modified it considerably, if we 
recollect rightly, and finally that, if we had 
known the origin of the translation, we should 
have given due credit for it. 





We translate the following pleasant 
passage from a letter from Iceland, published 
ina recent number of the Copenhagen Dag- 
bladet: “After our arrival here, dreadful 
weather set in, and we had to remain in-doors 
for three days. Three long, weary days—for 
we had only a few books with us, not enough 
for all. Mr. C , our American compan- 
ion, was saved from terrible ennui by the for- 
tunate circumstance that one of the books 
was APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, a paper published 
in New York, with pretty engravings, which 
an English captain had given to Hansen for 
his son, whois studying English. Mrs. C _ 
who cannot read Danish, enjoyed that journal 
exceedingly.” 











Scientific Hotes. 


Ape Resemblances to Man. 
BY ST. GEORGE MIVART. 
HE Zoological Society can hardly fail to 
derive decided material advantage from 
the publication of Mr. Darwin’s “ Descent of 
Man.” It has been said that already there is 
a perceptible increase in the visitors to the 
monkey-house, though an early spring has no 
doubt codperated with scientific zeal in the 
promotion of pilgrimages to the Regent’s Park, 
undertaken in the interest of a more than 
Chinese worship of ancestors. These visits 
would, perhaps, be considerably increased if it 
were very widely known that a fine specimen 
of a closely-related structural ally was there to 
be seen and heard, and one the resemblance of 
which to us has, I venture to think, not been 
generally appreciated sufficiently. I allude to 
the fine speimen of the Hoolock Gibbon which 
has been some time at the Gardens, and which 
appears to rejoice in good health, good temper, 
and good voice. 
Differing so greatly and fundamentally as I 
do from Mr. Darwin, it is with sincere pleas- 
ure that I give my testimony to the correctness 


of his appreciation of the value and bearing of 


man’s bodily structure on his zoological posi- 
tion. There can, I think, be no doubt that his 
frame is so closely related to that of the an- 
thropoid division of the Old World apes, that 
to accord to it the rank of a family is to go to 
the extreme of maintainable distinction. De- 





scending, however, to smaller divisions, it is 
generally taken for granted that the palm of 
resemblance to ourselves can be disputed by 
the Orang (Simia), or by the African genus 
Troglodytes (which includes both the Gorilla 
and Chimpanzee) alone. The third member, 
however, of the anthropoid Simian Graces— 
the genus Hylobates (long-armed apes or Gib- 
bons)—has claims to advance for an award in 
its favor which I am disposed to consider not 
unworthy of consideration. Assuming, for 
argument’s sake, the truth of Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis that man’s body was derived by 
natural generation from some form of ape, it 
may, I think, possibly be the case that we have 
in the existing Gibbon the representative of 
an ancestor more in the direct line than either 
the Orang or the African forms, and this in 
spite of the many points in which the Gibbon 
recedes yet further from human structure. 
For though it is indisputable that we can 
enumerate a greater number of points of re- 
semblance between man and Simia or Troglo- 
dytes than between man and the Gibbons, while 
it would be easy to draw out a catalogue of de- 
tails by which the last-named apes differ more 
from man than do Simia and Troglodytes, nev- 
ertheless there are certain points in which the 
Gibbon genus resembles Homo which are strik- 
ing and perhaps significant. Although the 
enormous length of the arms disguises the re- 
semblance, yet the proportions of the Gibbon’s 
frame (as in some respects long ago pointed 
out by Professor Huxley) are singularly hu- 
man. The length of the leg as compared with 
the trunk, and the form and proportion of the 
bony thorax, are points which may be men- 
tioned. Again, a Gibbon (the Siamang) is the 
only ape which possesses that striking human 
feature—a true chin. The slight prominence 
of the nose too is also very remarkable, a point 
which has not escaped the notice of Mr. Dar- 
win, and is to be seen in the living specimen 
here referred to. Again, the power, quality, 
and compass of the voice, are qualities justly 
dwelt upon by the last-named author; and, 
finally, the gentle, yet quick and active nature 
of the Gibbon is eminently noteworthy. 

On the other hand the Orang is a very 
specially organized, quite aberrant beast (as I 
have elsewhere endeavored to show), and the 
brain in the genus Troglodytes is considered 
by Gratiolet to indicate altogether other re- 
lationships. Now it is not impossible, on the 
hypothesis assumed, that the Orang, Gorilla, 
and Chimpanzee, may be types which have 
really diverged further from that anthropoid 
root-form which most nearly resembled man 
than has the Gibbon, and that adaptations to 
conditions may have superinduced many of 
those human resemblances which at present 
characterize them. It seems difficult, certainly, 
to apply this view to some details, such, e. g., 
as the vaginal process of the temporal bone on 
the basis cranii. On the other hand, it is not 
in the highest but in one of the lowest of the 
Simiade that I have found an anchylosed 
styloid process to be occasionally present. 

A very interesting fact is the great Miocene 
Gibbon of Europe, the Dryopithecus, which 
goes to confirm the view here suggested as to 
the dignity of Hylobates ; but of course we can 
but speculate inconclusively till Paleontology 
furnishes us with the nearest extinct represent- 
atives of the Gorilla, Chimpanzee, and Orang. 

To prevent misconception, I may add that, 
fully recognizing the truth of Mr. Darwin’s 


| appreciation of man’s zoological position, which 


I have ever maintained and indeed labored to 
support, I none the less completely differ from 
him when I include the totality of man’s being. 
So considered, Science convinces me that a 
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monkey and a mushroom differ less from each 
other than do a monkey and a man. 


At a meeting of the Royal Institution, Dr. 
Tyndall lectured to a distinguished audience 
on the color of water, and on the scattering of 
light in water and in air; and some of the 
facts which he laid before his hearers were 
highly curious and interesting. Scattering is 
the term applied by the professor to the irreg- 
ular reflection of light from particles of matter 
suspended in water or in air. The color of 
sea-water had long interested him ; and, having 
been in the Eclipse Expedition to Oran, he 
availed himself of the opportunity to make 
some experiments on the subject; and the re- 
sult shows that there is almost as much differ- 
ence in the color and respective purity of 
different sea-waters as among fresh waters. 
Between Gibraltar and Spithead, he filled 
nineteen bottles, at various places, with sea- 
water. The first three specimens were taken 
in Gibraltar harbor, about two miles from the 
land, and are described as green, a clearer 
green, and light green; and the difference of 
color is thus accounted for. On examination 
of the waters after reaching home, the first was 
thick with suspended matter, the second less 
thick, and the third still less thick. The green 
brightened as the suspended matter became 
less. They now passed suddenly into indigo 
water ; and the water as suddenly increased in 
purity as the suspended matter became even 
less. Beyond Tarifa, the water changed to 
cobalt blue ; and this water is distinctly purer 
than the green. When they got within twelve 
miles of Cadiz, the color changed to a yellowish 
green. The water here proved to be thick 
with suspended matter. But ata point four- 
teen miles from Cadiz, in the homeward di- 
rection, there is again a sudden change from 
yellow-green to light emerald-green, and with 
it a corresponding decrease in the quantity of 
suspended matter. Between Capes St. Mary 
and St. Vincent, however, the water changes 
to the deepest indigo; and this, in point of 
purity, transcends the emerald-green water. 
And so, through several other changes of 
shade, until they enter the Bay of Biscay. 
Here the indigo resumes its sway, and the 
water is remarkably pure. A second specimen 
of water, taken from the Bay of Biscay, held in 
suspension fine particles of a peculiar kind, the 
size of them being such as to render the water 
richly iridescent; and it showed itself green, 
blue, or salmon-color, according to the direc- 
tion of the line of vision. The last specimens 
were bottled nearer home—one off the Isle of 
Wight, the other at Spithead. The sea, at 
both these places, was green ; and both speci- 
mens were thick with suspended matter. 
From suspended matter in sea-water to sus- 
pended matter in our common drinking-water, 
the transition is easy. We are invaded with 
dirt, not only in the air we breathe, but also in 
the water we drink. As Professor Tyndall 
quaintly puts it—“‘ Here, for instance, is a bottle 
of water, intended to quench the lecturer’s 
thirst, and it would be well for the lecturer not 
to scrutinize it too closely. In the track of 
the beam of electric light sent through, it 
simply reveals itself as dirty water.” He then 
goes on to say that the most careful filtering, 
even through charcoal or silicated carbon, is 
useless to intercept the number of particles 
wholly beyond the range of the microscope. 
A glass of cold, sparkling water is a luxury on 
a hot, thirsty day; but, we fear, many of us 
will be put sadly out of conceit with the filtered 
draught when we are told that it is next to im- 
possible, by artificial means, to produce a pure 
water, The purest water that can be obtained 
is probably from melted ice; but even this, 





from contact of the ice with mote-filled air, is 
not absolutely pure. The water of the Lake of 
Geneva is, according to the professor, remark- 
able for its purity. 





Foreign Items. 


Be hanger VON LIEBIG again desires not to 

be addressed on all sorts of chemical sub- 
jects by persons with whom he is not ac- 
quainted. He says that such correspondence 
takes away more time from him than he can 
spare, and that not a few of the letters which 
he receives from all parts of the world are 
written by designing persons for the purpose 
of obtaining from him indorsements of worth- 
less and injurious medicines, articles of food, 
liquors, etc. 


An old lady was recently beheaded at In- 
sterburg, East Prussia. She had murdered her 
two cousins for the purpose of obtaining their 
money. Up to the moment when she reached 
the scaffold she displayed much firmness, 
but then her courage failed her, and she ut- 
tered the most heart-rending screams until the 
executioner cut off her head. 


It now appears that Alexandre Dumas left 
but one unfinished manuscript—a novel entitled 
“‘Anna.”” His papers, correspondence, etc., 
are at present examined by Louis Ratisbonne 
and Pierre Burty, who will publish several vol- 
umes of them as soon as times become more 
settled in Paris. 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is said to 
have made by successful speculations in real 
estate in London several hundred thousand 
dollars. The Grand-duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz is bankrupt, he having been exceed- 
ingly unsuccessful in stock speculations. At 
one time that prince was the largest holder of 
American securities in Germany. 


The Princess Mathilde Demidoff, Prince 
Napoleon’s sister, applied recently to the Rus- 
sian Government for permission to reside 
henceforth in St. Petersburg ; but the Minister 
of the Interior declined complying with her re- 
quest, it is said, at the instance of the relatives 
of her deceased husband. 


The young widow of Gustave Flourens, the 
French insurgent leader who was killed by the 
Versailles troops, and the mother of Auguste 
Villemot, the celebrated French feuilletoniste 
who committed suicide toward the close of the 
siege of Paris, are now both inmates of a 
French lunatic asylum. 


Professor Oppolzer, the celebrated Vienna 
physician, who died a few weeks ago, received 
at one time a fee of one hundred thousand 
florins for saving the life of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand of Austria. He was also for nearly 
twenty years the physician of Prince Clemens 
de Metternich. 


The Princess Salm-Salm, who played acon- 
spicuous part in the last days of the Mexican 
empire, offers, in the French newspapers, a re- 
ward of five thousand francs for the recovery 
of the remains of her husband, Prince Félix, 
who was killed at the battle of Gravelotte. 


A recent attermpt to assassinate King Victor 
Emmanuel near the villa of his morganatic 
wife was unsuccessful, the king having had in 
his breust-pocket at the time a memorandum- 
book, which the murderer’s bullet did not 
penetrate. 


Prince Napoleon inherited from his father 
King Jerome only about fifty thousand francs, 





and received very little from the King of Italy, 
and yet his fortune is now said to be larger 
than that of all the other Bonapartes to- 
gether. 


The Bratiano Palace in Venice, the scene of 
so many tragic occurrences in the middle ages, 
was sold the other day to an Englishman from 
Newcastle for the sum of seventy-nine thou- 
sand lire. 


The Rothschild Brothers in Paris are said 
to have quarrelled, and their dissensions will 
probably lead to the dissolution of the cele- 
brated banking-firm at whose head Baron 
James de Rothschild was for over forty years. 


“The Picture” is the title of an Italian 
novel which has recently been published at 
Pisa, and which has proved so popular that 
nineteen editions of it were sold in less than 
two months. 


The governess of the children of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia is a cousin of young Dortu, 
who was court-martialed and shot for treason 
in the year 1849 by the order of the crown 
prince’s father. 


The heir-apparent of the Austrian throne is 
said to be a sort of musical prodigy. The 
young prince is an excellent violinist, and the 
celebrated Strauss has agreed to perfect him in 
his musical studies. 


The wine-growers of Western Germany 
have presented Prince Bismarck with fifty bar- 
rels of Johannisberger, and the brewers of 
Munich have sent him ten barrels of their best 
Salvator beer. 


Prince Charles of Roumania speaks French 
and German very fluently, but, despite all his 
efforts, has been unable to master the language 
of the country over which he rules. 


The wife of General Prim died in Madrid 
of consumption. The fatal progress of her 
disease was accelerated by grief at her hus- 
band’s assassination. 


Victor Hugo denies, in a card published in 
the Gazette de Bruxelles, that he has written a’ 
new novel and offered it fortwo hundred thou- 
sand francs to a publishing-house in Brussels. 


Louis Kossuth, the ex-dictator of Hungary, 
has married again. His wife is the daughter 
of a wealthy farmer of Lugano, in the Swiss 
canton of Tessin. 


The Russian Government paid. last year to 
indigent Russian authors and savants pensions 
amounting in the aggregate to fifty-one thou- 
sand rubles. 


M. Furst, of Nordhausen, in Germany, who 
for many years was the leading publisher of 
the lowest class of novels in that country, has 
recently died in that city in great poverty. 


No country in the world has, perhaps, as 
many advertising-agencies as Germary. There 
are over seven hundred firms engaged in that 
business. 


The aggregate circulation of the literary pa- 
pers published at Stuttgart, in Wartemberg, is 
five hundred and twelve thousand two hundred 
and ninety-one copies. 


Paris nas forty-nine female telegraph-opera- 
tors, Lyons forty-three, Bordeaux seven, and 
Marseilles eighteen. 

The good-will and property of the Augsburg 


Universal Gazette has recently been appraised 
at one hundred and six thousand florins. 
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The Prince of Monaco has sold his chateau 
to an English stock company, which will open 
there another gambling establishment. 


Five hundred thousand volumes of Pierer’s 
German Cyclopedia have been sold since it was 
first issued. 


The King of Bavaria offers two thousand 
florins for the best essay written on the times 
of King Louis XIV. 


Richard Wagner, the “composer of the fu- 
ture,” has written an opera entitled “‘ King 
David.” It has seven acts. 


Hamburg has at present twelve daily news- 
papers, with a circulation together of one hun- 
dred and two thousand copies. 


The people of Cadiz are collecting money 


. for the purpose of erecting a bronze statue to 


Christopher Columbus. 


The Grand-duke of Baden has purchased 
the library of Alfred de Musset, noted for its 
wealth in interesting autograph-volumes. 


The widow of Constant, who. was Napo- 
leon’s valet de chambre for so many years, died 
recently, in her ninetieth year, at Vienna. 


Dora d’Istria has a volume on Turkish 
poetry in press. It is written in Italian, with 
notes in Turkish and in Greek. 


Padua boasts of two learned young ladies 
who are said to be the best Latin and Greek 
scholars in that ancient city. 


The former Duchess de Morny, who, after 
the death of the duke, married a grandee of 
Spain, is dead. 

Only five hundred copies of General von 
Moltke’s official history of the war of 1870 will 
pe printed in Berlin. 

During the occupation of Versailles Horace 
Vernet’s sketches were all destroyed. 


Roumania has but four daily papers. 





Miscellany. 


American Journalism. 





By rue Eprror ov “Tus Laisvne Hour.” 
| 5 ype saying any thing of the quality of 
American newspapers, I wish to refer to 
their quantity. In order to appreciate this, 
let us bear in mind the extent of journalism in 
Great Britain, which is far in advance of all 
other European countries. 

At the beginning of this year there were 
1,450 newspapers in the United Kingdom; of 
which, in London, there were published 261; 
in the provinces, 851; in Wales, 53; in Scot- 
land, 131; in Ireland, 188 ; in the British Isles, 
16. 

Of daily newspapers there are 120 in the 
United Kingdom, of which 88 are in England ; 
lin Wales; 11 in Scotland ; 19 in Ireland; and 
1 in the Channel Islands. Sixty-one are penny, 
and thirty-four are halfpenny newspapers. In 
1866 there were 78, and in 1856 only 35 daily 
papers. 

Now turn to America, with a population not 
much greater than our own. There are, at 
least, 5,200 newspapers published in the United 
States, of which 550 are daily papers. It is dif- 
ficult to give the exact number, because many 
spring up and many perish every year; but 
these numbers are near the truth. New York, 
city and State, has more than 800, with a popu- 
lation not much greater than that of Scotland, 





or at least of Scotland and Wales together, 
which have only about 180 papers between 
them. New-York City alone has 32 dailies. 
Philadelphia has 16, five more than all Scot- 
land. Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, and several other towns, have more 
dailies than any three of our greatest English 
towns. 

The growth of the press has exceeded even 
the rapid increase of population. The first 
paper was printed at Boston in 1690. Eighty- 
five years after, in 1775, the number was only 
34; in 1800 it had risen to 200; and in 1830 to 
1,000. 

The circulation of many of these papers is 
large. Seven of the New-York dailies, known 
as the ‘“*‘ New-York Associated Press,”’ print at 
least 112,000,000 sheets annually, and the re- 
maining 25 New-York dailies print nearly the 
same number of copies. There are about 85 
newspapers in the Union, exceeding 20,000 each 
issue, of which 40 are in New York, 13 in Bos- 
ton, 10 in Philadelphia, 8 in Chicago, and 5 in 
Cincinnati. About 150 have acirculation above 
10,000, and 500 have 5,000 each issue. The 
average of the whole of the New-England pa- 
pers may be about 1,000; of the New York and 
Philadelphia, 750; of the papers of the West 
and South, 500 and 300 copies. 

In a recent work on the ‘‘ Progress of Amer- 
ican Journalism,” it is stated that “‘ each of the 
great daily papers of New York to-day employs 
more than a hundred men, in different depart- 
ments, and expends half a million of dollars 
annually, with less concern to the proprietors 
than an outlay of one-quarter of that sum would 
have occasioned in 1840. The editorial corps 
of the morning papers issued in New York on 
the first day of the present year numbered at 
least half a score of persons; the reporters 
were in equal force; sixty printers and eight 
or ten pressmen were employed to put in type. 
and to print the contents of each issue of the 
paper; twenty carriers conveyed the printed 
sheets to its readers, and a dozen mailing-clerks 
and book-keepers managed the business-details 
of each establishment. Editorial salaries now 
range from twenty-five to sixty dollars a week ; 
reporters receive from twenty to thirty dollars 
a week; and the gross receipts of a great daily 
paper for a year often reach the sum of one 
million dollars, of which an average of one- 
third is clear profit. These statistics are ap- 
plicable to four or five of the daily morning 
journals of New York.” 

All this implies a vast circulation of intelli- 
gence, and of popular enlightenment and edu- 
cation through the press. In this light the 
matter is viewed by the United States Govern- 
ment, which franks exchanges through the 
post. The system of exchanging papers is 
universal, Every editor gets numerous ex- 
changes for copies of his paper, and so the 
whole country is kept “posted up”’ in the 
news of all parts of the Union. 

At the same time there are several great 
centres of newspaper material and commerce. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and New Orleans, are 
among the centres of influence, the local papers 
of the various States and provincial towns dis- 
tributing the public news from the central 
newspapers of these great cities. Every town 
and nearly every village has its newspaper. So 
that, as to quantity, America is before all the 
world the land of newspapers ; in other words, 
where there is most free interchange of thought 
and most influence of public opinion. 

But what of the quality of American jour- 
nalism? I have no hesitation in affirming 
that, on the whole, it is as high as our own. 
They have no daily paper like our Zimes, but 
they have a hundred as good as any of our best 





papers, excepting the Zimes. The “ levelling- 
up” effected by education and public opinion, 
which has raised the mass of the American peo- 
ple above that of England, has also raised the 
press to a higher average standard. It would 
be easy to contradict this by citing many exam- 
ples of coarseness, scurrility, and bad taste, 
culled from five thousand papers; but the 
fact remains as to the general high tone, 
both intellectual and moral, of the American 
press. I affirm this from personal study of the 
best journals in the great cities, and compari- 
son of their leading articles with those of our 
own London and provincial press. I do not 
deny the too common exhibition of the worst 
features of journalism, especially in some of 
the papers which have largest circulation. The 
leading journals of all the great towns through- 
out the States are, with few exceptions, marked 
by high moral tone as well as intellectual abil- 
ity. 

The scientific journals are many of them of 
a high order, which may also be said of the 
medical and the legal publications. The liter- 
ary periodicals are not of the same excellence, 
five or six magazines at most being worthy of 
notice ; Harper’s, Appletons’ Journal, Scribner's 
Monthly, the Atlantic Monthly, and two or 
three more. For periodicals, as for books, 
the Americans are still largely dependent on 
the old country. The North-American Review 
has good reputation, but the Zdinburgh and the 
Quarterly, and several other British reviews 
and periodicals, are regularly reprinted in the 
States. This tacit acknowledgment of de- 
ficiency does not, however, apply to theolo- 
gical works. There is the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
of Andover, well known to scholars; and the 
Princeton Review, edited by Dr. Hodge, the 
oldest quarterly in America, is still the best, 
and in general articles on history and philos- 
ophy, as well as theology, is second to none in 
Christendom. 


The Decline of Parliamentary Tal- 
ent. 


Where are the rising statesmen? The 
question is serious; for all the men of first- 
rate ability in the House of Commons were 
trained in a past generation, and bear the trace 
of political influences that have now vanished, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. 
Lowe, and Mr. Forster, are each in his way the 
equal of the most powerful minds that ever 
swayed the House. But where are the young 
men who can take their places? Nay, where 
are the young men who can fill the position of 
such debaters as Mr. Horsman? That Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt is the most eloquent of living 
orators, and the greatest of living statesmen, 
he himself is supposed to class with such ele- 
mentary truths as the law of gravitation ; but 
there is a slight difference of opinion on that 
point between Mr. Harcourt and the rest of 
mankind. Mr. Fawcett is painfully well in- 
formed, has courage for any thing, and is a 
good example of the old shrieking Radical, 
dashed with a cross of the philosophical breed 
that sprang from the Westminster Review. But 
the England of past days demanded higher 
qualifications from her statesmen. Mr. Winter- 
botham has good powers of speech, a capacity 
for epigram, and the courage to say what he 
thinks in the most irritating style at his com- 
mand; and hence he will take a high place be- 
low the gangway, unless he shall be too soon 
tamed into decorous dulness by the taskwork 
and the traditions of office. Sir Charles Dilke 
can think independently, and write well. Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice is a clever man, with a 
turn for polish of style and point of epigram, 
On the Liberal side of the House, such are the 
men who most nearly resemble the old scholarly 
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breed. On the Tory side there are no clever 
men, with the doubtful exception of Mr. Plun- 
ket, who seems to have inherited a share of his 
grandfather's brilliant eloquence. All the other 
members of mark in both parties are men of 
mere detai!, who can master a pile of facts in 
such mechanical fashion as a barrister masters 
abrief. They can cram themselves with blue- 
books, and then pour out the stuff in its old 
raw state, untouched by one ray of genius, by 
the slightest power of artistic arrangement, by 
the faintest dye of original thought, or by any 
trace of capacity for rhetoric. They are em- 
phaticully “‘ safe’? men, who will make admi- 
rable Under-Secretaries of State, and in time, 
perhaps, develop into such statesmen as Mr. 
Bruce. From the accession of George III. till 
a recent day, the House of Commons saw a 
very different kind of men constantly ready to 
step into the foremost ranks. The two Foxes, 
the two Pitts, Grenville, Wyndham, Burke, 
Sheridan, Barré, Liverpool, Huskisson, Can- 
ning, Percival, Grey, Horner, and Peel, repre- 
sent a crowd of young statesmen who formed 
an unbroken chain of political intellect. Each 
link was a brilliant recruit ready to fill up a 
gap in the Cabinet or to do splendid work in 
debate. When Mr. Gladstone looks around, 
he sees abundant power of mastering detail, a 
prolific readiness to ‘‘ concentrate political life 
on the dative case,” admirable aptitude for 
business, and a consummate mastery of the 
multiplication-table ; but he looks in vain for 
the broad statesmanship or the intellectual 
brilliancy with which the House of Commons 
was richly endowed in past days. He surveys 
only a Sahara of mediocrity. 


St. Michael’s Cave. 


The mouth is about eleven hundred feet 
above the sea. We zigzagged up to it, and 
first were led into an aperture in the rock 
some height above the true entrance of the 
cave. In this upper cavern we saw some tall 
and beautiful stalactite pillars. The water 
drips from the roof charged with bicarbonate 
of lime. Exposed to the air, the carbonic acid 
partially escapes, and the simple carbonate of 
lime, which is hardly at all soluble in water, 
deposits itself as a solid, forming stalactites 
and stalagmites. Even the exposure of chalk 
or limestone water to the open air partially 
softens it. A specimen of the Redbourne 
water exposed by Messrs. Graham, Miller, and 
Hofmann, in a shallow basin, fell from eighteen 
degrees to nine degrees of hardness. The soft- 
ening process of Clark is virtually a hastening 
of the natural process. Here, however, instead 
of being permitted to evaporate, half the car- 
bonic acid is appropriated by lime; the half 
thus taken up, as well as the remaining half, 
being precipitated. The solid precipitate is 
permitted to sink, and the clear supernatant 
liquid is limpid soft water. We returned to 
the real mouth of St. Michael’s Cave, which is 
entered by a wicket. The floor was somewhat 
muddy, and the roof and walls were wet. 
Our guide took off his coat, but we did not 
follow his example. We were soon in the 
midst of a natural temple, where tall columns 
sprang complete from floor to roof, while in- 
cipient columns were growing to meet each 
other, upward and downward. The water 
which trickles from the stalactite, after having 
in part yielded up its. carbonate of lime, falls 
upon the floor vertically underneath, and there 
builds the stalagmite. Consequently, the 
pillars grow from above and below simultane- 
ously along the same vertical. It is easy to 
distinguish the stalagmitic from the stalactitic 
portion of the pillars. The former is always 
divided into short segments by protuberant 


rings, as if deposited periodically. while the |! 





latter presents a uniform surface. In some 
cases the points of inverted cones of stalactite 
rested on the centres of pillars of stalagmite. 
The process of solidification and the archi- 
tecture are alike beautiful. We followed our 
guide through various branches and arms of 
the cave, climbed and descended steps, halted 
at the edges of deep, dark shafts and apertures, 
squeezed ourselves through narrow passages, 
where the sober gray of my coat suffered less 
than the black of my companions’. From time 
to time we halted, while Mr. Crookes illumi- 
nated, with ignited magnesium-wire, the roof, 
columns, dependent spears, and graceful dra- 
pery of the stalactite. Once, coming to a mag- 
nificent cluster of icicle-like spears, we helped 
ourselves to specimens. There was some diffi- 
culty in detaching the more delicate ones, their 
fragility was so great. A consciousness of 
Vandalism which smote me at the time haunts 
me still; for though our requisitions were 
moderate, this beauty ought not to be at all 
invaded. Pendent from the roof in their natu- 
ral habitat, nothing can exceed their delicate 
beauty ; they live, as it were, surrounded by 
organic connections. In London they are cu- 
rious, but not beautiful. Of gathered shells, 
Emerson writes : 
“I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

And brought my seaborn treasures home ; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild up- 

roar.” 


The Management of Children. 


There is a tendency, we think, at the pres- 
ent day to put children too forward, not so 
much for the sake of showing off their extraor- 
dinary merits to an admiring world, as from 
the better motive of early accustoming them to 
the conversation of grown people and the 
usages of society, and of inspiring them with 
confidence, ease, and self-possession. No 
doubt these results are very valuable ; but the 
mistake which many people make is in forget- 
ting that children are something like dogs, 
which require to be very well trained before 
they can safely be recommended to the famili- 
arity of strangers. And it is to be remembered 
that the moment children cease to respect any 
of the grown-up people with whom they associ- 
ate, not only is the whole benefit of the inter- 
course lost at once, but real injury is inflicted 
on the moral tone of the child. For this rea- 
son children should be brought as little as 
possible into the society of men and women 
who cannot command their respect ; while of 
those who can, the influence should be hedged 
round by all the numerous impalpable barriers 
which judicious parents know perfectly well 
how to interpose between children and the 
most popular and careless of their adult play- 
fellows. The confidence which well-bred chil- 
dren at once repose in an eligible stranger, 
without being either rude or troublesome, is 
charming to everybody who has any natural 
taste for their society. 

But closely allied with the mistaken license 
allowed to children in matters like the above, 
is the disposition to laugh at, and thereby to 
encourage, all traits of singularity, oddness, or 
affectation, which children may exhibit, as 
marks of genius which ought not to be re- 
pressed. Of all the dangerous errors into 
which parents can fall, this, in our opinion, is 
the worst. For nothing so soon hardens into 
second nature as juvenile eccentricity; and 
few things are more injurious to success in life 
than marked oddities of manner and gesture 
when they reach the point of grotesqueness. 
The majority of the world agree with Mr. Peter 
Magnus ; they don’t see the necessity of origi- 





nals. And what is more, so many “ originals” 
are only sham ones after all. That is to say, 
their singularity is merely a bad habit which 
they can’t shake off, and is only very partially 
innate. When you see a child doing any thing 
unlike other children, any thing queer, sur- 
prising, or uncouth, however comic or how- 
ever clever it may seem, never laugh at or ap- 
plaud it. Children naturally very self-willed, 
ard with real natural peculiarities, can soon be 
broken of such tricks, if treated with absolute 
indifference. But soon let the idea find its way 
into their brains that such sallies, naughty 
though they be, are regarded as marks of ge- 
nius, and the mischief is done. 

To come back to the point from which we 
atarted—the management, namely, of young 
children—there is one thing to be laid down: 
let there be no divided rule in a house. Don’t 
let the children see that the father means one 
thing and the mother another in their bring- 
ing up. They see the difference, if it exists, in 
a moment; and when they do, farewell to all 
wholesome parental influence. Husbands and 
mothers may talk too freely before their chil- 
dren, forgetful of their rising intelligence. 
And, indeed, nothing is more common than te 
get a wink from the head of the house, imply- 
ing that you are to be upon your guard before 
Johnny or Tommy, who is listening open- 
mouthed to your witty narrative, while he 
himself the next moment will offend against 
his own precautions in the most barefaced 
manner by plunging headlong into your do- 
mestic controversy, in which, to speak meta- 
phorically, knives are freely used on both 
sides. 


Haggling in the Highlands. 


It is odd to notice the style in which the 
country-folk coming into Stornoway go about 
their purchases. For instance, a man comes 
into town to buy a bonnet (a Scotch cap). He 
goes first to the draper’s, and, after lounging 
about in the shop, looking round, and perhaps 
offering an occasional remark on the weather 
and other general subjects, as if he had no in- 
tention of making a purchase (for the people 
consider the space outside the counter to be 
public property), he at last approaches the 
business that brought him. He tries on a 
variety of bonnets, asks the prices, and takes 
particular note of the bonnets that suit him. 
He then leaves the shop and proceeds to an- 
other draper’s, where he goes through the same 
process; and, having gone round the town in 
this way, returns to the place where he thinks 
he will make the best bargain. After a great 
deal of haggling to bring down the prices, he 
perhaps makes the purchase ; but, if not satis- 
fied, he will go away, to return some other day, 
and see if he cannot get the article for a penny 
or a halfpenny less. This style of business is 
not confined to the Jews. A gentleman con- 
nected with the Perth and Inverness Railway 
told me that, when that line was first opened, 
some of the natives, wholly unaccustomed to 
fixed prices, endeavored to deal with the ticket- 
clerk as they would with a shopkeeper. The 
following was one of the dialogues that ensued: 
Countryman—‘* What is the price to Kingus- 
sie?”? Ticket-clerk—‘‘ Two and eightpence.” 
“Two and eightpence? Hoch, never! Ill 
give you two shillings.”” ‘‘ There is no reduc- 
tion. The fare is two and eight.” ‘“ Make it 
two and tuppence, and it’s a bargain.”’ ‘I tell 
you the fare is two and eightpence.” “It’s 
only a matter of thirty mile.” “It doesn’t 
matter what it is. That is the fare.” “I'll 
give you two and threepence.” ‘It won't do.” 
“Two and fourpence, then.”? ‘No, nor two 
and fourpence.” At fwo and sixpence he made 
a dead stand, and, finding the clerk inexorable, 
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went away and waited till the next train, when 
he came back with his offer of the two and six- 
pence, in hopes of finding the clerk more ac- 
commodating.—Macrae’s Home and Abroad. 


How to rule a Husband. 


Above all things, if a wife wishes to make 
home attractive to her mate, let her keep a 
sharp eye on the cook; nothing makes a male 
ereature more discontented with his house than 
bad dinners, ill-served; if there is any thing 
that will make him swear (and there generally 
is, my dear young lady, although his temper 
seemed so angelic when he was a-wooing), is a 
cold plate with hot meat, or a hot one with his 
cheese. Neglect of this sort is unpardonable. 
Again, it may not be possible to give him 
dainties, but it is easy to avoid monotony by a 
eareful study of the cookery-book; and it is 
quite astonishing how the monstér man can be 
subjugated and assuaged by a judicious variation 
of his meals. The creature may be allegorically 
pictured lightly led by a fair lady with a wed- 
ding-ring through his palate. Indeed, there 
are a thousand ways to lead him, if women 
would show a little tact, with which they 
are so falsely credited. Oppusition, contradic- 
tion, makes him furious; he stamps, he roars, 
and becomes altogether dangerous. Whereas, 
treat him tenderly, O wife, and you shall wind 
him round your marriage-finger. I have seen 
wives miss their chance of gaining what they 
have set their eyes on a thousand times through 
sheer stupidity ; they know that a certain line 
of conduct is sure to anger him, and yet they 
wilfully pursue it, when smooth and easy vic- 
tory awaits them in another direction. Tact! 
Such women, I say, have not even instinct. 
Birds of paradise, for instance (not to be rude), 
would act in a more sagacious manner. 





Varieties. 


NOTHER body has been discovered at 
Pompeii, and has been added to the five 
others in the museum. The ingenious system 
by which Senator Fiorelli is able to reproduce 
the shape and features of the corpse by the 
mould of incrusted ashes formed on the body 
is well known. In the present instance the 
impression is perfect, and has produced results 
superior to any yet obtained. The body is a 
parently that of a plebeian in the prime of life, 
who had fallen backward while endeavoring to 
escape. The agony of his death-throes is 
shown by the contortions of the countenance 
and the left hand convulsively clinched. 


The latest California crop is one of taran- 
tulas. They are raised in Calaveras County, 
and sold with their marvellous houses to East- 
ern tourists, Their cells are totally unlike any 
thing else in Nature; from three to eighteen 
inches deep, with a water-proof lining, coated 
over with a substance looking like chamois- 
skin, but as fine as silk velvet, with a door or 
lid which they close after them when they go 
in; and, when they have their young, they 
latch it, bolt it, and then seal it perfectly wa- 
ter-tight. The increase about one hundred and 
fifty fold annually. 


Madame Seebach while in Washington was 
robbed of some twenty-seven hundred dollars’ 
worth of diamonds and jeweiry, including an 
elegant watch presented to her by the Queen 
of Holland, worth about sixteen hundred dol- 
lars. It wasin the form of a beetle, thickly in- 
erusted with diamonds and rubies. Touching 
one spring caused its wings to open, revealing 
the dial of the watch, and another spring 
opened to view a portrait of the donor, with a 
highly-complimentary inscription. 


Of the thirty courses of university lectures 
at Harvard not more than half a dozen have 
had a paying audience of half a dozen persons 
each; while the best attended have had but 
seventy-five, including professors, undergrad- 
uates, ete., who pay no fees. Kant is expound- 








ed to a single student, a young lady ; and Plato 
and’ Juvenal had each the same audience. The 
entire number attending lectures is about two 
hundred, including about an equal number of 
the two sexes. 


An old negro made application at one of the 
public buildings in Washington a short time 
since for something to eat, and claimed tiat he 
had a right to come there for victuals. The 
head of the department was called in, who 
asked the darkey upon what right he based his 
claims. ‘* Why,” said the sable representative 
of the fifteenth amendment, “I understan’ 
dar’s isions in de Constitution for de col- 
ored folks, and I haven’t had de fust crumb !”’ 


The following programme for the observ- 
ance of wedding -anniversaries seems to be 
nerally adopted throughout the country: 
irst anniversary, iron; fifth anniversary, 
wooden ; tenth anniversary, tin; fifteenth an- 
niversary, crystal; twentieth anniversary, 
china ; twenty-fifth anniversary, linen ; fortieth 
anniversary, woollen; forty-fifth anniversary, 
silk ; fiftieth anniversary, golden; seventy- 
fifth anniversary, diamond. 


Théophile Gautier, the renowned literary 
animal-fancier, had at the beginning of the 
siege of Puris one hundred and fifty cats, and 
at the capitulation discovered that his feline 
stock had been reduced to nine, owing to the 
roving habits which made them a prey to the 
hungry population. Even of the nine four had 
their tails shot away. Gautier is sorely trou- 
bled over his losses, as his love of cats, he 
says, passes the love of woman. 


The French generals were not much on 
fighting, but one of them has perpetrated the 
following very good epigram : 

“ The cock of glory is the cock Francais, 
Demoralized he is not by defeat ; 
He crows right loudly when he wins the day, 
And louder yet when he is soundly beat— 
His strongest point is to crow alway." 


The Connecticut mind takes to economy 
very naturally. An old lady living in the Nut- 
meg State has tabooed candles and taken to 
gas on this ground: she says gas is hardly half 
: cent a foet, while candles are five cents a 
oot. 


Flecher, Bishop of Nismes, was the son of 
a tallow-chandler. A proud duke once en- 
deavored to mortify the priest by saying at the 
levée that he smelled tallow; to which the 
other replied: ‘‘My lord, I am the son of a 
tallow-chandler, ’tis true, and, if your lordshi 
had been the same, you would have remaine 
a tallow-chandler all the days of your life.” 


The recent explorations in Jerusalem have 
excited the greatest interest among the masonic 
fraternity on account of the discovery of what 
are believed to be ‘* masons’ marks ”’ on a con- 
siderable number of the immense foundation- 
stones recently uncovered under the débris of 
the Temple. 


The Princess Louise’s wedding-cake was 
three stories high, on a golden stand, and 
weighed two hundred pounds. It was embel- 
lished with royal arms, flower:, fruits, mono- 
grams, Cupids, likenesses of Louise and Lorn, 
roses, shamrocks, thistles, birds, and sundry 
other things. 


One result of the women’s movement is the 
fact that the sex are crowding into branches of 
industry and labor such as would have shocked 
the modesty of the girl of ten years ago. Two 
girls in a small town in Ohio run a blacksmith’s 
shop all by themselves. They dress in Bloom- 
= costume, and shoe a horse just as a man 

oes. 


It is related that when Beecher was in the 
country last summer he lost his hat, and found 
it, in about a week, in the barn where he had 
left it, but with four eggs in it. This is as it 
should be. Beecher had just written a eulogy 
on the hen; why shouldn’t the Hen-re-ward 
Beecher? 

A gigantic Japanese crab has been placed in 
the British Museum. The claws are six feet in 
length. Te triangular body is comparatively 
small, 

A Western writer gives it as his belief that 
if as much attention were paid to improving 








corn as is given to grapes, one hundred million 
bushels might be added to the annual crop, 

Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, who died 
in Paris last year, left by his will property to 
the amount of nine million dollars only. 

There are six million real-estate owners in 
the United States, two-thirds of them being 
farmers. 

The religious societies of France are said to 
be the possessors of property to the amount of 
one hundred million dollars. 


The man who “ couldn’t find his match” 
went to bed in the dark. 

A man who has tried it says that all the 
short-cuts to wealth are overcrowded. 

In Great Britain tax is paid on over eleven 
million dogs. 


Che Museum. 


“ F the Chinaman’s social habits,’ says 

the Rev. J. G. Wood, in ‘“‘ The Natural 
History of Man,’’ “‘ none has been more widely 
known than the use of the ‘chopsticks,’ or 
the two little rods by means of which the solid 
food is eaten. This is not the Chinese name, 
but is one invented by foreigners, who have 
employed the term as a sort of equivalent for 
the ‘kwai-tsze,’ or nimble lads, as they are 
very appropriately termed by the Chinese. 
Originally they were simply two slips of bam- 
boo, but now they are of wood, bone, ivory, 
or sometimes silver. Two pairs of chopsticks 
in my collection are nearly ten inches in length, 
and about as thick at the base as a small goose- 
quill, tapering gradually to half the thickness 
at the tip. 

** Much misunderstanding prevails as to the 
use of the chopsticks, many persons supposing 
that they are held one in each hand, after the 
manner of knives and forks in Europe. These 
curious implements are both held in the right 
hand after the following manner: One of them 
is taken much as the pen is held, except that, 
instead of being held by the thumb and fore- 
finger, it passes between the tips of the second 
and third fingers. This chopstick is always 
kept stationary. The second chopstick is held 
lightly between the thumb and forefinger, and 
can be worked so as to press with its tip against 
the point of the other, and act afler the manner 
of pincers. 

“The adroitness displayed by the Chinese 
in the use of these implements is worthy of all 
admiration. I have seen them pick up single 
grains of rice with the chopsticks, dip them in 
soy, and carry them to the mouth with perfect 
precision ; and, indeed, after some few lessons, 
I could do it tolerably well myself. In eating 
rice after the usual manner, the tips of the 
chopsticks are crossed, and the rice lifted with 
them as if on a spoon. If, however, the man 
be very hungry, he does not trouble himself 
about such refinement, but holds the bowl to 
his lips, and scoops the rice into his mouth 
with a celerity that must be seen to be be- 
lieved. In point of speed a spoon would be 
nothing compared with the chopstick. 

‘“‘ The reader must understand that the Chi- 
nese never carve at table, thinking that to do 
so is an utterly barbarous and disgusting cus- 
tom. The meat is brought to table ready cut 
up into small morsels, which can be taken up 
with the chopsticks. The only use made of a 
knife at table is to separate any small pieces of 
meat that may adhere together; and, for this 
purpose, a narrow, long-bladed knife is gener- 
ally kept in the same sheath with the chop- 
stick. 

“As arule, every Chinaman who can afford 
so cheap a luxury has his chopstick-case hang- 
ing from his girdle. The case is made of different 
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materials, 
such as sha- 
green, tor- 
toise - shell, 
and - ivory. 
8 pecimens 
of the two 
latter kinds 
of case are 
in my collec- 
tion. The 
ordinary case 
contains the 
two chop- 
sticks, the 
knife, and a 
flat ivory 
toothpick. 
One of these 
cases, made 
of tortoise- 
shell, is 
shown in the 
above illus- 
tration (Fig. 
1), the chop- 
sticks (2), 
the tooth- 


specimen of 
which, kind- 
ly lent. by 
Mr. Ware. 
ham, is 
shown in the 
illustration. 
First we see 
a cylindrical 
case suspen- 
ded by a 
strap, and, 
on examin- 
ing it, we 
find that the 
top and bot- 
tom are mo- 
vable, and 
slide up and 
down the 
strap. With- 
in this case 
are the usual 
chopsticks, 
the knife, 
and the 
toothpick, 
but besides 








pick (3), and 
the knife (4), 
being seen 2 
by the side 
of it. 
“ Some- 
times, how- 
ever, a weal- 








them there 
is a spoon 
for eating 
soup, & neat 
little quatre- 
foil saucer 
9 for soy, and 
a peculiar 
two-pronged 





thy man will 
earry a much fork, with its 
more com- prongs uni- 
plicated set ted in the 
of table ap- 4 middle by a 
paratus, a floriated or- 
very good nament.”’ 
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DAMPENING TABLETS, 


For Copying Letters and Legal Documents. 





R. HOE & CO., 
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STARR & MARCUS, ~~ 
22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 


OFFER AN 
UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


OF THE 


Gorham Mf’g Co. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable patterns in Dinner, Tea, and Dessert 
Services, as well as Table Silver of endless variety. The experience of 
forty years, as Practical Silversmiths, has won for the 
goods of their manufacturea PEPUTATION 
UNAPPROACHED BY ANY 
OTHER HOUSE. 


The Gorham Factory all the newest and most ingenious labor-saving 
machinery, employing hundreds of hands, skilled in designing, modelling, and fin- 
ishing, thereby PRODUCING IN LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
BASIS, goods beautiful in design, and of unsurpassed finish, which are guaranteed of 
sterling purity by United States Mint Assay. 

A complete assortment of Gorham Electroplateon Nickel Silver, at prices estab- 
lished by the Company. 

















